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No science has made such progress within the last few years as that 
of geology; nor has any pursuit of the human mind appeared so 
engrossing to its votaries, or created so much discussion on the part of 
those who have taken upon themselves the office of its critics. Whether 
or not the lovers of geology have paid a blind and senseless homage to 
what its opponents are pleased to consider an idol of human inyention, 
it is, at least, certain that the latter have not exhibited the influence of 
that spirit in which all sound criticism should be exercised, nor always 
the possession of that knowledge of the subject which could alone jus- 
tify the freedom and severity of their censures. It may be, as these 
jealous persons have surmised, that geology has in it a power of evil; 
it may be, that some geologists have perverted their talents to the 
injury of religion; it may be, that the facts detailed in geological 
inquiries startle the preconceived notions of mankind, and that the 
deductions from the consideration of these facts may stagger the belief 
of those who have never contemplated the possibility of an extension 
of human knowledge apon certain points, or the capacity of the divine 
assertion to include allusion to the development of phenomena till. now 
undescribed. Yet, notwithstanding all this, it is equally possible’ that 
geology may contain nothing hostile to revelation; and geologists may 
be, after all, as a body, undeserving of rebuke. 
We do not intend to go into a long preamble respecting these possi- 
bilities ; one word will suffice. Geology reveals certain striking» phe- 
nomena. These phenomena must have an explanation somehow ; 
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either in agreement or not in agreement with notions derived from the 


statements of Scripture ; but this explanation, if a just one, cannot 
contradict the Scriptures; because the works of God must ever be 
received as of equal authority with his word, whether or not we inter- 
pret either aright. 

This is narrowing the question in discussion, and putting it upon its 
proper level: for the truth is, that it is not GgoLoey versus Tue Bieter, 
but GeoLocists versus CERTAIN interpreters of the Bible, which has 
oceasioned of Jate so much unseemly and unchristian litigation. 

No one, we suppose, who is acquainted with the principles professed 
and maintained in the CuristrAn REMEMBRANCER (principles which we 
have, through evil report as well as good, unflinchingly professed and 
maintained ), will imagine, that it is our wish or aim to uphold latitu- 
dinarianism in the interpretation of the word of God ; for it has been one 
of our chief endeavours to oppose and uproot that unhallowed boldness 
which would bind down the Almighty fiat to the dictation of weak and 
fallible human reason. But with every allowance that can be made 
upon our own freely and firmly maintained principles, we are con- 
strained to deprecate the tone and the language of many of the attacks 
which have been made upon the splendid and ingenious work before 
us; and loth as we are to appear hostile in any way to those deter- 
mined and generally correct defenders of Christianity, ‘‘ The Standard 
and St. James's Chronicle,” common justice requires that we put in our 
veto against the spirit in which objections to Dr. Buckland’s speculations 
have been prepared for, and published in, those journals. It will be 
our duty, in the course of the present observations, to canvass a few of 
the opinions of those well-meaning opposers of the learned professor; 
and therefore we shall simply state, as a defence against any imputa- 
tion from those quarters, that, although we are firmly persuaded of the 

possibility that Dr. Buckland may be right in his views, we could 
rather forswear all allusion, much more any adherence, to those views, 
than that a single individual should be led, as it has been, we think, 
gratuitously supposed, to receive with diminished respect one tittle of 
the scriptural record. We have no fear of being included, for our 
avowal on this disputed point, amongst those who would “ roll the 
road to make smooth the march of Atheism,’ *—or who, by discussing 
** philosophy” so called, are persecuting the truth of religion.t But 
if the learned editors of the journals to which we allude, or their cor- 
respondents, choose to include us in those classes, they may doso, with 
perfect permission on our part; since the opinion of one man is just as 
good as another, so long as they both form and maintain their opinions 
on legitimate grounds and equal information ; and we cannot, of course, 
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* St. James’s Chron. Oct. 11, 1836. 
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be considered in the light of those unfortunate correspondents, who, 
having been led to reply to the voluntary attacks of the editors on the 
geological theory, were put off by the cool announcement,—* any 
future application to engage us in such a service, we shall treat as a 
mark of intended disrespect ; and, indeed, we do not know why we 
should not regard in this light all the adverse letters in the controversy 
that we have received since we stated our views*—for in no one of these 
letters has a pretence of answering our arguments been offered.” + 
This certainly is a grave way of backing out of a self-created contro- 
versy, and a summary method of settling disputes ; but with all defer- 
ence to the writer of these sensitive remarks, which, by the way, are 
appended to “ arguments,” to some of which no “ answer” can be 
‘* offered,” simply, because they are of that class which, in the parti- 
cular state of the case, are no arguments at all, we do not see how the 
editor of any newspaper, who is perfectly in cog., and if not, perhaps 
utterly unknown to his correspondents, can be treated with “ disrespect,” 
because those correspondents, feeling themselves aggrieved, or treated 
with “ disrespect” by him, avail themselves of the only course open to 
them, in vindication of their opinions. We had really considered that 
in the present day “ ego ef rex meus” was an exploded piece of cox- 
comical presumption in any man. But let that pass. It is time to 
come to the question itself. The following, then, are the passages 
which have created the unpleasant discussion in dispute. 








* Amongst these views is a hint for Dr. Buckland, under the shape of a reply to 
some one who complained of injustice on the part of the editor, and the reproof 
conveyed was, that people had no right to talk of injustice, when a man could re- 
ceive £1000 for writing a work, and have the privilege of charging £1 15s. 
for every copy of that work. We can hardly suppose, that the author of these 
sentiments would deny that ‘the labourer is worthy of his hire;’ and before 
he wrote such a sentence, he ought to have known, that the whole of the thousand 
pounds was expended by Dr. Buckland in the plates to his work, and that for such 
work, such a price is any thing but extravagant. Besides, what have geologists 
general, or any particular geological theory, to do with a bookseller’s profits? By 
the same rule we might ask what right has “ The Standard,” or any other newspaper, 
to charge five-pence for its own lucubrations: the only right, in either case, must 
depend on the Free-will of the purchaser: 

+ St. James’s Chron. 11 Oct. 1836. 

{ For instance, the editor asks what selenifes are? and argues, that if they can- 
not be explained by contradictors of the Bible, arga/ geologists are not to be listened 
to. The editor does not say what he means by the word selenite, whether an aero- 
lite, or crystallized sulphate of lime ; if the former, we would observe, that by calling 
it selenite, he himself assigns an origin for this foreign body on, but not in, the 
earth; and none but a moon-struck man would first settle the origin of a thing, and 
then taunt others for not knowing how to do so, with such an example before them, 
and being ignorant of what they profess on other points in consequenee. But. we 
may add, that what aerolites are, has been explained over and over again; and if 
information is wanted on the point, it may be had on reference to Mrs. Somerville’s 
“Connexion of the Sciences,” and fifty other books. A man may not know the 
origin of a meteorolite, and yet be a good interpreter of geological phenomena, just 
as “* The Standard” may be ignorant of the object and science of geology, and yet 
be a good politician. ; ’ 
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The truth is, that all observers, however various may be their speculations 
respecting the secondary causes by which geological phenomena have been 
brought about, are now agreed in admitting the lapse of very long periods of 
time to have been an essential condition to the production of these phenomena. 

It may therefore be proper, in this part of our inquiry, to consider how far 
the brief account of creation, contained in the Mosaic narrative, can be shown 
to accord with those natural phenomena, which will come under consideration 
in the course of the present essay. Indeed some examination of this question 
seems indispensable at the very threshold of an investigation, the subject matter 
of which will be derived from a series of events, for the most part, long ante- 
cedent to the creation of the human species. I trust it may be shown, not only 
that there is no inconsistency between our interpretation of the phenomena of 
nature and of the Mosaic narrative, but that the results of geological inquiry 
throw important light on parts of this history, which are otherwise involved in 
much obscurity. 

If the suggestions I shall venture to propose, require some modification of 
the most cominonly received and popular interpretation of the Mosaic narra- 
tive, this admission neither involves any impeachment of the authenticity of the 
text, nor of the judgment of those who have formerly interpreted it otherwise, 
in the absence of information as to facts which have but recently been brought 
to light; and if, in this respect, geology should seem to require some little con- 
cession from the literal interpreter of Scripture, it may fairly be held to afford 
ample compensation for this demand, by the large additions it has made to the 
evidences of natural religion, in a department where revelation was not de- 
signed to give information. 

The disappointment of those who look for a detailed account of geological 
phenomena in the Bible, rests on a gratuitous expectation of finding therein 
historical information, respecting all the operations of the Creator in times and 
places with which the human race has no concern: as reasonably might we ob- 
ject that the Mosaic history is imperfect, because it makes no specific mention 
of the satellites of Jupiter, or the rings of Saturn, as feel disappointment at not 
finding in it the history of geological phenomena, the details of which may be 
fit matter for an encyclopedia of science, but are foreign to the objects of a 
volume intended only to be a guide of religious belief and moral conduct. 

We may fairly ask of those persons who consider physical science a fit subject 
for revelation, what point they can imagine short of a communication of Omnis- 
cience, at which such a revelation might have stopped, without imperfections 
of omission, less in degree, but similar in kind, to that which they impute to 
the existing narrative of Moses? A revelation of so much only of astronomy, 
as was known to Copernicus, would have seemed imperfect after the disco- 
veries of Newton; and a revelation of the science of Newton would have ap- 
peared defective to La Place: a revelation of all the chemical knowledge of 
the eighteenth century would have heen as deficient in comparison with the 
information of the present day, as what is now known in this science will pro- 
bably appear before the termination of another age; in the whole circle of 
sciences, there is not one to which this argument may not be extended, until 
we should require from revelation a full development of all the mysterious 
agencies that uphold the mechanism of the material world. Such a revelation 
might indeed be suited to beings of a more exalted order than mankind ; and 
the attainment of such knowledge of the works as well as of the ways of God, may 
perhaps form some part of our happiness in a future state: but unless haman 
natnre had been constituted otherwise than it is, the aboye supposed communi- 
cation of Omniscience would have been imparted to creatures. utterly incapable 
of receiving it, under any past or present moral or physical condition of the 
human race; and would have been also at variance with the design of all 
God’s other disclosures of himself, the end of which has uniformly been, not to 
impart intellectual but moral knowledge— Pp. 13—16. 


A third opinion has been suggested, both by learned theologians and by 
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geologists, and on grounds independent of one another; viz., that the Days of 
the Mosaic creation need not be understood to imply the same length of time 
which is now occupied by a single revolution of the globe; but successive 
periods, each of great extent: and it has been asserted that the order of suc- 
cession of the organic remains of a former world, accords with the order of 
creation recorded in Genesis. This assertion, though to a certain degree appa- 
rently correct, is not entirely supported by geological facts; since it appears that 
the most ancient marine animals occur in the same division of the lowest trans- 
ition strata with the earliest remains of vegetables; so that the evidence of 
organic remains, as far as it goes, shows the origin of plants and animals to 
have been contemporaneous: -if any creation of vegetables preceded that of 
animals, no evidence of such an event has yet been discovered by the re- 
searches of geology. Still there is, I believe, no sound critical or theological 
objection to the interpretation of the word “ day,” as meaning a long period ; 
but there will be no necessity for such extension, in order to reconcile the text 
of Genesis with physical appearances, if it can be shown that the time indicated 
by the phenomena of geology* may be found in the undefined interval, following 
the announcement of the first verse. 

In my inaugural lecture, published at Oxford, 1820, pp. 31,32, T have stated 
my opinion in favour of the hypothesis, ** which supposes the word ¢ beginning,’ 
as applied by Moses in the first verse of the book of Genesis, to express an 
undefined period of time, which was antecedent to the last great change that 
affected the surface of the earth, and to the creation of its present animal and 
vegetable inhabitants; during which period a long series of operations and 
revolutions may have been going on; which, as they are wholly unconnected 
with the history of the human race, are passed over in silence by the sacred 
historian, whose only concern with them was barely to state, that the matter 
of the universe is not eternal and self-existent, but was originally created by 
the power of the Almighty.”—Pp. 17—19. 


Tt has long been matter of discussion among learned theologians, whether the 
first verse of Genesis should be considered prospectively, as containing a sum- 
mary announcement of that new creation, the details of which follow in the 
record of the operations of the six successive days; or as an abstract statement 
that the heayen and earth were made by God, without limiting the period when 
that creative agency was exerted. The latter of these opinions is in perfect 
harmony with the discoveries of geology. 

The Mosaic narrative commences with a declaration, that “In the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth.” These few first words of Genesis 
may be fairly appealed to by the geologist, as containing a brief statement of 
the creation of the material elements, at a time distinctly preceding the opera- 
tions of the first day: it is nowhere affirmed that God created the heaven and 
the earth in the first day, but in the beginning; this begioning may have 
been an epoch at an unmeasured distance, followed by periods of undefined 
duration, during which all the physical operations disclosed by geology were 
going on. 

The first verse of Genesis, therefore, seems explicitly to assert the creation 


ae pees * 


* “ A very interesting treatise on the Consistency of Geology with Sacred History 
has recently been published at Newhaven, 1833, by Professor Silliman, as a supple- 
ment to an American edition of Bakewell’s Geology, 1833. The author contends 
that thé period alluded to in the first verse of Genesis, ‘In the beginning,” is not 
necessarily connected with the first day, and that it may be regarded as standing by 
itself, and admitting of any extension backward in time which the facts may seem 
to require. 

“* He is further disposed to consider the six days of creation as periods of time 
of indefinite length, and that the word ‘day’ is not of necessity limited to twenty- 
four hours.”” 
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of the universe ; “ the heaven,” including the sideral systems ;* “ and the earth,” 
more especially specifying our own planet, as the subsequent scene of the opera- 
tions of the six days about to be described : noinformation is given as to events 
which may have occurred upon this earth, unconnected with the history of 
man, between the creation of its component matter recorded in the first verse, 
and the era at which its history is resumed in the second verse; nor is any 
limit fixed to the time during which these intermediate events may have been 
going on: millions of millions of years may have occupied the indefinite inter- 
val, between the beginning in which God created the heaven and the earth, and 
the evening or commencement of the first day of the Mosaic narrative. 

The second verse may describe the condition of the earth on the evening of 
this first day; (for in the Jewish mode of computation used by Moses, each 
day is reckoned from the beginning of one evening to the beginning of another 
evening). This first evening may be considered as the termination of the inde- 
finite time which followed the primeval creation announced in the first verse, 
and as the commencement of the first of the six succeeding days, in which the 
earth was to be fitted up, and peopled in a manner fit for the reception of man- 
kind. We have, in this second verse, a distinct mention of earth and waters, 
as already existing, and involved in darkness; their condition also is described 
as a state of confusion and emptiness, (¢ohu bohu,) words which are usually in- 
terpreted by the vague and indefinite Greek term, “chaos,” and which may be 
geologically considered as designating the wreck and ruins of a former world. 
At this intermediate point of time, the preceding undefined geological periods 
had terminated, a new series of events commenced, and the work of the 
first morning of this new creation was the calling forth of light from a tempo- 
rary darkness, which had overspread the ruins of the ancient earth.¢-— 
Pp. 20—26. 

The stars also are mentioned (Gen. i. 16) in three words only, almost paren- 
thetically ; as if for the sole purpose of announcing, that they also were made 
by the same Power, as those luminaries which are more important to us, the 
sun and moon, This very slight notice of the countless host of celestial bodies, 
all of which are probably suns, the centres of other planetary systems, whilst 
our little satellite, the moon, is mentioned as next in importance to the sun, 
shows clearly that astronomical phenomena are here spoken of only according 
to their relative importance to our earth, and to mankind, and without any 
regard to their real importance in the boundless universe. It seems impossible 
to include the fixed stars among those bodies which are said (Gen. i. 17) to 
have been set in the firmament of the heaven to give light upon the earth ; 
since without the aid of telescopes, by far the greater number of them are in- 
visible. The same principle seems to pervade the description of creation which 
concerns our planet: the creation of its component matter having been an- 
nounced in the first verse, the phenomen of geology, like those of astronomy, 
are passed over in silence, and the narrative proceeds at once to details of the 
actual creation which have more immediate reference to man. 

The interpretation here proposed seems moreover to solve the difficulty, 
which would otherwise attend the statement of the appearance of light upon 


* “The Hebrew plural word, shamaim, Gen. i. 1, translated heaven, means etymo- 
logieally, the higher regions, all that seems above the earth: as we say, God above, 
God on high, God in heaven; meaning thereby to express the presence of the Deity 
in space distinct from this earth.—E. B. Pusey.” 

+ “T learn from Professor Pusey that the words ‘ Leé there be light,’ yehi or, 
Gen. i. 3, by no means necessarily imply, any more than the English words by which 
they are translated, that light had never existed before. They may speak only of 
the substitution of light for darkness upon the surface of this our planet: whether 
light had existed before in other parts of God's creation, or had existed upon this 
earth, before the darkness described in ver. 2, is foreign to the purpose of the nar- 
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the first day, whilst the sun and moon and stars are not made to appear until 
the fourth. If we suppose all the heavenly bodies, and the earth, to have been 
created at the indefinitely distant time, designated by the word beginning, and 
that the darkness described on the evening of the first day, was a temporary 
darkness, produced by an accumulation of dense vapours “ upon the face of the 
deep ;” an incipient dispersion of these vapours may have readmitted light to 
the earth, upon the firstday, whilst the exciting cause of light was still obscured ; 
and the further purification of the atmosphere, upon the fourth day, may have 
caused the sun and moon and stars to reappear in the firmament of heaven, to 
assume their new relations to the newly modified earth, and to the human 
race.—Pp. 27—30. 

In a future chapter I shall show, that the eyes of Trilobites, which are pre- 
served in strata of the transition formation, (PI. 45, Figs. 9, 10, 11,) were con- 
structed in a manner so closely resembling those of existing crustacea; and 
that the eyes of Ichthyosauri, in the lias, (P1.10, Figs. 1, 2,) contained an 
apparatus, so like one in the eyes of many birds, as to leave no doubt that these 
fossil eyes were optical instruments, calculated to receive, in the same manner, 
impressions of the same light, which conveys the perception of sight to living 
animals. This conclusion is further confirmed by the general fact, that the 
heads of all fossil fishes and fossil reptiles, in every geological formation, are 
furnished with cavities for the reception of eyes, and with perforations for the 
passage of optic nerves, although he cases are rare in which any part of the 
eye itself has been preserved. The influence of light is also so necessary to the 
growth of existing vegetables, that we cannot but infer, that it was equally 
essential to the development of the numerous fossil species of the vegetable king- 
dom, which are coextensive and coeval with the remains of fossil animals. 

It appears highly probable, from recent discoveries, that light is not a mate- 
rial substance, but only an effect of undulations of ether; that this infinitely 
subtle and elastic ether pervades all space, and even the interior of all bodies ; 
so long as it remains at rest, there is total darkness; when it is put into a pecu- 
liar state of vibration, the sensation of light is produced: this vibration may be 
excited by various causes; e.g. by the sun, by the stars, by electricity, com- 
bustion, &c, If then light be nog a substance, ae only a series of vibrations of 
ether, i.e. an effect produced on a subtle fluid, by the excitement of one or 
many extraneous causes, it can hardly be said, nor is ii said, in Gen. i, 3, to 
have been created, though it may be literally said to be called into action. 

Lastly, in the reference made in the Fourth Commandment, Exod, xx. 11, 
to the six days of the Mosaic creation, the word asah, “made,” is the same 
which is used in Gen. i. 7, and Geu.i. 16, and which has been shown to be less 
strong and less comprehensive than bara, “ created ;” and as it by no means 
necessarily implies creation out of nothing, it may be here employed to express 
a new arrangement of materials that existed before. 

After all, it should be recollected that the question is not respecting the cor- 
rectness of the Mosaic narrative, but of our interpretation of it;. and still 
further, it should be borne in mind that the object of this account was, not to 
state in what manner, but by whom, the world was made. As the prevailing 
tendency of men in those early days was to worship the most glorious objects 
of nature, namely, the sun and moon and stars ; it should seem to have been 
one important point in the Mosaic account of creation, to guard the Israelites 
against the polytheism and idolatry of the nations around them; by announc- 
ing that all these magnificent celestial bodies were nv gods, but the works of 
One Almighty Creator, to whom alone the worship of mankind is due.*— 
Pp. 31—33. 








* “ Having thus far ventured to enter into a series of explanations, which I 
think will reconcile even the letter of the text of Genesis with the phenomena of 
gevlogy, I forbear to say more on this important subject, and have much satisfaction 
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We have been particular in quoting these numerous extracts, because 
we wish such of our readers as may not have seen the original work, 
to have before them the very document upon which the charges of 
“* Atheism,” and “ intended disrespect,” and “* persecuting the truth of 
religion” have been founded; and because we shall confine our 
remarks upon the work whence these passages are taken, as far as they 
are extended in the present number, to considerations which grow out 
of the question thus mooted on one side or the other; reserving for the 
February number any general observations on the proofs deduced by 
Dr. Buckland from geology of the “‘ ARGUMENT OF SURPASSING FORCE” 
afforded by that science ‘‘ AGAINST THE DOCTRINES OF THE ATHEIST 
AND POLYTHEIST;” and “ WHICH SUPPLY A CHAIN OF CONNECTED 
EVIDENCE, AMOUNTING TO A DEMONSTRATION, OF THE CONTINUOUS 
BeinG, AND OF MANY OF THE HIGHEST ATTRIBUTES OF THE ONE LIVING 
AND TRUE Gop.” (Preface, p. viii.) 

We have printed these words in capitals, that they may be received as 
a striking evidence of the justness of the charge of ‘‘ Atheism” advanced 
elsewhere by our contemporary journalists. It must be confessed, that 
there is a difficulty in so understanding the expressions of the Mosaic 
record which speak of the creation of the world, as to agree with the 
deductions from the study of the earth as it is, without some modifica- 
tions of terms usua!ly applied to definite periods of time, which, in the 
common acceptation, could not have sufficed, under the action of secon- 
dary causes, for the production of phenomena actually existing. But 
the proper way of meeting the difficulty would be to consider it, first, 
without reference to geology at all. Now the expression at the opening 
of the Mosaic narrative is, ‘* In the beginning Gop created the heaven 
and earth.’’ These words can only imply one of two things; either 
that it was Gop, Jenovau, in contradistinction to the heathen gods,* or 
blind chance, or any other cause, who created the universe ; or that he 
created them in the beginning of existence derived from him. Take 


in being able to refer my readers to some admirable articles in the ‘‘ Christian Ob- 
server” (May, June, July, August, 1834,) fora very able and comprehensive summary 
of the present state of this question ; explaining the difficulties with which it is sur- 
rounded, and offering many temperate and judicious suggestions, as to the spirit in 
which investigations of this kind ought to be conducted. I would also refer to 
Bishop Horsley’s Sermons, 8vo. 1816, vol. iii. ser. 39; to Bishop Bird Sumner’s 
Records of Creation, vol. ii. p. 356; Douglas’s Errors regarding Religion, 1830, 
p- 261—264. J ~- 

* Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch (a. D. 186), actually expresses this opinion. 
He says, (but we have not the Greek text at hand,) “ Primo principium et crea- 
tionem nominavit, deinde ipsum Deum pradicavit: neque énim fas est temere et 
levi de causa Deum appellare. Providebat enim divina Sapientia futurum ut non- 
nulli nugarentur ac multitudinem deorum nusquam exstantium nominarent.”’ (Ad Au- 
tolycum, IT. 10.) = 

The opposers of geology would do well to read the whole of the exposition of the 
Creation, by Theophilus: they would then see how many opinions were held by the 
primitive Christians in common with Dr. Buckland and others of the present day. 
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which we may, the introduction of the word “‘ beginning” is clear as to 
the fact of a period of time anterior to that in which the events related 
in the subsequent verses occurred : and thus it has been understood 
ages before geology was even heard of, by men whose orthodoxy cannot 
for a moment be questioned, and whose traditional knowledge of the 
meaning of the Scriptures was of as high an order as that of any modern 
critics, who derive all their power of interpretation from the ancient use 
of synonymes. Petavius (as already mentioned by Mr. Pusey in a note 
to Dr. Buckland’s work, p. 24,) quotes several of the fathers, Augustine 
amongst them, who understood by “ the beginning” a period distinct 
from the six days of the first chapter of Genesis. 

In the Septuagint the word mw a is translated éy dpyy, and it is 
extremely remarkable that the New Testament begins, like the Old, 
with the same expression, év dpyf. It will not, we suppose, be dis- 
puted, that in the latter case the term apy (without considering it as the 
representative of eternity) implies a period antecedent to that introduced 
by St. John, at chap. i. ver. 4, and during which the Logos is repre- 
sented as making all things, being one of the persons of nnd, who 
‘“‘ in the beginning created the heaven and the earth.” We take the 
LXX. as fair interpreters of this phrase ; and coupling their version with 
the opening of St. John’s Gospel, see nothing incorrect in assuming, 
that the opening of the book of Genesis alludes to a doctrinal position 
as well as the commencement of the Gospel. It is objected,* that 
** these words ‘in the beginning’ are not to be understood absolutely, 
but in relation to the mighty work recorded in the sentences that follow : 
as we should say, in a less dignified style, ‘ God first created the hea- 
vens and the earth, and then,’” &c. It is not our intention to quote more 
of this editorial remark,+ whence this observation is taken, and where 


St James’s Chron. 11 Oct. 1836. 

+ It seems some correspondent wrote to the editor of “ The St. James’s Chronicle,” 
alluding to the use of dpxfin the accounts of Moses and St. John; and that the 
latter inferred, that the use of dpxj in the sense of “antiquity,”” and “ in the be- 
ginning,” in the sense of évy dpxp, must, forsooth, imply a desire “to prove the eter- 
nity of matter.” Perhaps the editor never read Schleusner’s note (in N, T. i. 283): 
** Sic v. c. dpx7, absolute positum, fempus creationis universi significat, prout illud a 
Mose descriptum et definitum reperitur. Matt. xix. 4, am apxis.... coll. Mare. x, 6. 
dm’ dpxajs xticews pry tg, Gen. i. 1. Matt. xix, 8. ubi dr dpxyjs omne tempus 
indicat, quod inde a creatione uniyersi ad Mosis ztatem effluxerat. Joh. i. 1, év apxq 
ante mundum conditum ubi év apxn est i. q. an apx7ns; coll. 1 Joh. ii. 13.” It may be 
observed, that éy dpx%, according to this interpretation, has a relative sense, yet 
refers to an indefinite period before the world was, proving the Logos to have existed 
before creation, not to be a creature. Allowing then év dpxp to have the same 
meaning in Gen. i. 1, it by no means follows that “ matter is eternal,” because, the 
period being indefinite, there may be a point in it, when matter was created, still 
‘*in the beginning,”’ with relation to the successive changes in that portion of matter 
comprised in “ the heavens and the earth,” but not efernal, as was the Logos who 
created it. The év dpxq of St. John i. 1 does not necessarily imply eternity.—Vide 
Blomfield, Rec. Syn. én loco. 
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Professor Lee is gratuitously assailed as ignorant of Hebrew: but we 
shall observe, that if it be true that ‘‘ wen (xedadn, or head,) never 
oceurs absolutely once in 800 times in the Bible ;” we see no reason to 
reject the LXX, translation, nor the argument from the doctrinal infe- 
rence; and are quite contented with the learned editor’s commentary, 
** God first created the heavens and earth, and ruen,’ &c. ‘* And, 
then:’—Well, wHen? Moses does not tell us when, in relation to 
“‘ the beginning,” but merely states a fact, which leaves room for con- 
jecture as to what might have happened between the “ creation of the 
heayens and the earth,” and the preparation of the earth for the abode 
of man. Without any reference to geology whatever, there can be no 
heresy in supposing, that between the period described in Gen. i. 1, and 
Gen. i. 2, centuries, ages, millions of years, as well as an hour, may 
have passed. With those ages, if such, man has nothing to do, as a 
matter of doctrine ;—whether the earth was inhabited or not by races of 
beings (who by successive creations, or rather impulses of the Almighty 
will, had been called into existence, and destroyed,) previous to the 
condition in which it is represented in Gen. i. 2, it must have been 
foreign to the object of Moses to allude to such things ; for the simple 
intention in the first verse seems to have been to show, that matter was 
not eternal,* but that, however distant the period, there was a time when 
“‘ Gop created it ;”—that it did not spring from a fortuitous congregation 
of atoms, but was created by ‘‘ ALenim.” Such, on the face of it, is 
the independent state of the case, leaving geology out of the question ; 
and such, as we before observed, was the opinion of Augustine, and 
many other of the Fathers. 

But the earth thus created was, according to the book of Genesis, at 
the period commencing the six days of preparation for man, “ tehu 
ve-behu,” which in the LXX. is rendered déparogt xal axaracxevacroc, 
unseen and empty: we reject, at once, all idea of a chaos; the * rudis 
indigestaque moles” may do very well for the heathen, but science and 


* If we argued after the manner of the opponents of geology, by quoting literal 
texts from the Bible, we might oppose this position from the Bible; for we read of 
the “‘ everlasting mountains,’ and “ perpetual hills,” in Habakkuk iii. 6. We see, by 
this, how cautious men ought to be in charging others with atheism. 

+ The expression “ without form” cannot be a correct one. If, as Moses says, 
the whole surface of the world was a sea, it must have had a form, a spheroid of rota- 
tion, that is, supposing it had any existence at all. And if we suppose, on the con- 
trary, that “the heavens and the earth” existed merely as a loose, unconnected 
collection of atoms in space, unless they filled space, they must still have had some 
form or other; and the mention of waters, and the deep, or abyss, proves distinctly 
that the atoms were already under the influence of attraction, and under a regular 
form of some kind. Theophilus (ad Autolyeum, IL. 10,) who lived in the seeond cen- 
tury, interprets the “ tehu ve-behu,” as invisible and uncomposed: and, as if to oppose 
those speculators who make an ado about creation from previously existing matter, 
and creation from nothing, and who puzzle their brains with nice distinctions between 
*‘ created” and “ made,” actually talks of the matier from which God made and built 
the world, 
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revelation both deny the probability of any chaos in the works of Jeho- 
vah.* If the earth as we now see it, only modified by the deluge of 
Noah, came from the Creator as it was on the third day, since it displays 
every where the marks of most consummate skill and order, even in 
the mere deposits of rock, chaos can have nothing in common with it; 
and if we allow the objector the full force of his arguments, he must 
still account for the regular order of the deposits all over the earth, 
because there is not a syllable in the account of the six days to tell us 
that these deposits then took place ; the only thing told us is, that on the 
third day the solid mass of the earth was in some measure so modified 
as to its surface, that the sea, which before covered the whole surface; 
was, by some action untold, collected into hollows then made, by which 
the solid substance protruded, and became apparent (that is, would 
have been apparent to a human eye, if any had then been in existence), 
&@On % Enod. Whatever this Enpa was, it existed as it was under the 
waters before their recession. But we must bear in mind that the sea 
existed contemporaneously. with the state of the earth previous to the six 
days. There is not a syllable said about its creation. It is merely 
mentioned that “ darkness was upon the face of the deep,” or abyss; — 
“ the same abyss” mentioned in Gen. vii. 11, implying waters that in 
the time of the deluge came from deep receptacles in the interior of the 
earth’s crust. The abyss is distinguished in Job xxviii. from the sea 
so called, and it is singular that the abyss and the sea are also distin- 
guished in Gen. i. 2, and i. 10,—the word waters, both there and in 
the account of the deluge, being a general denomination for the whole 
mass of water that on both occasions covered the earth. This is not 
the place to enter into an illustration of the tradition of an abyss of 
‘ waters under the earth,” from facts which have been recorded of 
floods, in modern times, occasioned by an outpouring, during terrestrial 
convulsions, of subterraneous waters, as during the earthquake at Ceutah 
in 1819, and at Baden in 1833, &c.; but allusion to the distinction 
made by the sacred writers between the abyss and the sea (especially 
by Job, who in the same chapter where he so speaks also alludes— 
xxviii. 4, 5—to a breaking out of a subterranean river from the solid 
earth, in conjunction with volcanic fire,) certainly throws considerable 
light on the state of this globe during the period mentioned in Gen. i. 2. 

Now science teaches us, that if the earth were to be suddenly stopped 
in its revolution round its axis, the consequence would be a deluge of 
the sea over the land; and if, at the same time, ‘* the waters under the 
earth’ were to be forced upwards, the very circumstances alluded to 
in Gen. i. 2, and in Gen. vii. 19, would take place; and if the foreing 
up of the subterranean waters were occasioned by such causes as now 





* There is a most singular application of similar imagery in Jer. iv. 23-25, 


coupled there with earthquakes. 
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throw them up, the probability would be, as in similar cases of terres- 


trial convulsion now, that the atmosphere would discharge torrents of 


ain, and a thick mist or darkness would prevail over the surface. The 
history of earthquakes and volcanic eruptions confirms these positions, 
and thousands of examples might be quoted. 

Now what would be the consequence of the earth’s restored rotatory 
motion? A return of the waters to their beds ; the action of a violent 
wind passing over the surface, occasioned by the friction of the mass, 
evaporation, and a consequent clearing of the air. ‘These facts seem 
to be alluded to in Gen. i. 2, and Gen. viii. 1, where a strong wind is 
made to move upon the waters and pass over the earth (for the expres- 
sion orm m1 may imply a strong wind from God, and rveiua occurs 
with Od¢ in both places in the Septuagint), and which certainly seems 
to indicate the resumption of a rotatory motion in the earth. If we 
allow, for argument’s sake, this to be the case, the effect of light would 
naturally follow from the clearing of the atmosphere, as its cessation 
would be interrupted by the half-revolution producing night —the ex- 
pansion or atmosphere being produced by the action of the same cause, 
heat, or electricity connected with the revolution of the earth; the 
same heat, probably, rupturing the earth so as to afford eventually, 
on the third day, a proper receptacle for the waters, now in a condition 
to retire. The same phenomena are described in Gen. viii. in the gra- 
dual retirement * of the waters, and drying of the earth, after the deluge ; 
added to which, the expression “ Let there be light, and there was 
light,” admirably consists with the known velocity of light, whilst the 
word “ light” itself, 7x, implies heat as well, and gives the idea of a 
fluid issuing in effluxes. It is to be remarked, that it is not said ‘‘ God 
made light,” but commanded it to appear on the first day—and in 
reason, for light existed before creation (Col. i. 16, &c.); whilst 
also the sun and moon, on the fourth day (Gen.i. 14,) are only called 
light-bearers. Every one of these circumstances leads us to suppose 
that the work of six days, previous to the creation of living things, was 
an adaptation of a previous condition of the universe to the reception 
of the new creature, man. Astronomy teaches us, that the earth and 
its attendant moon are a part of a system of worlds, of which the sun is 
the centre: and it appears also that they must have all commenced 
their career at the same time; but Dr. Buckland, in a passage previ- 
ously quoted, alludes to the argument from the discoveries of astro- 
nomy. 

Some of these arguments, though not all, have been before produced ; 





* In a note further on, we have alluded to this fact. If established, the passage 
in 2 Pet. iii. 5—7, must have reference to a period antecedent to Noah’s flood. It 
must be remembered, that the sea beds were FORMED before it, Gen. i. 10. During 
the Noachian deluge, they were merely emptied and filled to overflowing with an 
eruption of subterranean water and torreuts of rain. 
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but they appear so strong, that we have introduced them in this place, 
to show how much the supposition of Dr. Buckland is justified by 
considerations to ‘yhich he has scarcely alluded. Let not, however, 
any captious eritic imagine, that in thus writing we intend to sink the 
‘* First Great Cause” in “ secondary causes,” because we have chosen 
to illustrate our positions by reference to secondary causes. The Serip- 
tures have the peculiarity of referring every thing at once to God as its 
author ; and, undoubtedly, secondary causes are as much the action of 
God as first causes: but though second causes are the effects of first, 
in speaking so as to be scientifically understood, we must always dis- 
tinguish between the two; and it must also be borne in mind, that at 
the moment the earth was set in motion,—at the moment, in short, when 
the Almighty fiat went forth,—second causes, which are nothing but 
God’s commands in the act of being obeyed, instantly commenced. So 
that there may be a morbid sensibility upon this subject; and men may 
talk of ‘“* Atheism,” when they whom they oppose are glorifying their 
Maker by showing how his provisions are manifested by the operations 
of those phenomena, which the atheist ascribes to chance or necessity, 
but which the Christian, whether geologist or theologist, will always 
ascribe to the Almighty and All-merciful. 

We have entered into this argument to show that it is possible, even 
upon the testimony of the Bible, that the crust of the earth, as it now 
appears, may have been formed by second causes, existing long before 
the period commencing in Gen. i. 2. That the phenomena exhibited 
by the earth took place somewhere, and are to be somehow accounted 
for, there is no doubt. If the supposition of a period of existence 
intervening between Gen. i. 1 and Gen. i. 2 is disallowed, the ob- 
jectors have but two other resources, the six days of creation, or the 
deluge of Noah, to call in to their help. The notion of the formation 
of the earth’s crust between the time of Adam and Noah is too irrational 
to be alluded to; for if, as some writers have urged, we are inhabiting 
the bottom of the antediluvian sea, land animals, trees, birds, &c. must 





have lived and died and been buried at the bottom of that sea—a posi- 
tion utterly untenable. That the earth was crusted over with. the 
present formations at the deluge of Noah appears almost equally unphi- 
losophical ; for the diluvial waters must have collected, (contrary to 
all imagination even,) the contents of the different rocks, in an order, 
and with arrangement, for which no physical agency could suffice ; and 
the dead and mincralized remains of terrestrial as well as marine 
creatures must have obeyed an impulse of congregation, each in its 
own class, similar to that which brought the animals, by the command 
of Jehovah, into the protection and shelter of the ark.* If, as has been 


* Respecting the abode of the waters upon the earth during the time of the deluge, 
there is nothing in the Bible to countenance the idea, which many persons have of 
m many persons have of 
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suggested, electricity was employed in consolidating the earth’s crust 
(which, probably, was the case), electricity could do no more than is 
within its province, and it could not do what is ascribed to it by those 
who, referring to Mr. Crosse’s disclosures at Bristol, think that his 
reproduction of a crystal from water containing its component parts is 
the same thing as manufacturing solid rock, filled with fossils both of 
animate and inanimate nature. The persons who so reason think they 
escape the doctrine of secondary causes: but, in truth, they only 
change one for another; for electricity, or the deluge, is as much a 
secondary cause as the slow deposition of mineral matter held in solu- 
tion by an ocean swarming with life, exposed to the action of volcanic 
heat. Itis urged, with much importance, “ Time is no agent,’’—doubtless 
not; but if millions of years are to be rejected on that ground, moments 
must go also; time of any kind is no agent,—and with Him, “ with 
whom a thousand years is as one day,” and “ one day is as a thousand 
years,” the existence of long periods, as well as of short ones, is equally 
compatible with his glory and his power. The honour of God does 
not appear vindicated by asserting, he has not worked by gradual 
means ; for the gradual means are as much his obeyed command as the 
impulse of light rushing from the sun at the rate of 190,000 miles in a 
second! They who carp at the idea of generations of existences be- 
tween Gen. i. 1 and Gen. i. 2, and who would confine the six days of 
Gen. i. to a week of present calculation, do as much to limit the will 
and power of God as he who carries back his mental speculation to 
myriads of ages—for myriads of ages are but an inappreciable quantity 
in eternity, and as much in the range of creative will as the fleeting 
moment that is unrecorded. To deny that the Almighty may have 
kept this earth for millions, instead of centuries, of years, under his 
control, is, in fact, the same thing as denying the action now of secon- 


5 


it; there is no fact stated which leads us to suppose that the solid body of the 
earth was then broken up, and shattered and destroyed. Whatever “ the fountains 
of the great deep” may imply, whether or not the action of volcanic force, throwing 
up the subterranean waters, which is the most likely supposition, connected with or 
consequent on the stopping of the earth’s rotatory motion, the abode of the waters, 
as well as their retreat, was a quiet one, comparatively speaking; and though every 
high hill then under heaven was doubtless covered, still the geographical allusions to 
Eden, Ararat, &c. &c., show that the earth, after the deluge, was the same in 
general features as before the flood. Now geology confirms this supposition. 
But there is a still more striking confirmation in botany. The olive leaf which the 
dove brought into the ark shows that even vegetation was not rooted out of the 
earth; for the leaf was “ plucked off,” (Gen. viii. 11.) By this Noah “ knew that the 
waters were abaied from off the earth.” If, however, the olive leaf was merely floating, 
it would have been no sign of abatement at all; for the deeper the water, the greater 
the buoyancy. De Candolle has shown, that there are yet trees growing whose ages 
are from 5000 to 6000 years; and Professor Henslow quotes a few of the 
circumstances mentioned by De Candolle in Lardner’s Cyclopedia, pp. 246—248. 
We do not at all doubt these facts; but allow them as evidences of the quiet nature 
of the Noachian flood. 
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dary causes in modifying the present surface of the globe under the 
control and superintending providence of Him who called it into being, 
according to some, six thousand years ago. It would be more philoso- 
phical to say that the earth has existed only a day, or was called into 
being as it is, altogether unmodified by any causes whatever, than to 
deny, upon rational grounds, the possibility or probability of a theory, 
which simply endeavours to account for that which the Scriptures do 
not account for, but which the earth, the visible graven record of time, 
and change, and Almighty power, and merciful contrivance, expands 
before the view of man to engage his thoughts and moderate his pride.* 
Nothing can solve the phenomena thus presented, but the supposition 
of long periods either between the time mentioned in Gen. i. 1 and Gen, 
i, 2, or between the intervals called days in that chapter; if, then, there 
be reason to reject the latter assumption, the former must be, till greater 
light is thrown upon the subject, in all humility of mind, received as 


probable. 
‘To be continued.) 
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Arr. II.— The Real Presence of the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ in the blessed Eucharist, proved from Scripture. In Eight 
Lectures, delivered in the English College, Rome. By Nicnotas 
Wiseman, D.D, Pp. xi. 277. London: Booker. 1836. 


We would willingly adopt the pious wish of Hooker, and pray devoutly, 
‘‘that men would more give themselves to meditate with silence what 
we have by the Sacrament, and less to dispute of the manner how ;"* 
but that our office forbids us to be silent spectators of the conflict, in 
which Papists assail our faith, and boast by “ scriptural proof” to 
have triumphed in the establishment of the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion. We might observe upon the increased activity of the members 
of the Church of Rome, at this time of eager hope and political agita- 
tion, and the unusual boldness with which they venture to explain and 
advocate their most pestilent errors; but we let these things pass un- 
noticed, being sure that a hint is enough for the sagacity of our readcrs. 
When the cry of war is once more vociferated, and our enemies appear 
in harness at our thresholds, we buckle on our armour with quickened 
energy, nor stop to canvass the causes of the hostile irruption. 

Papists hold, that “ by the consecration of the bread and wine, a 
change is wrought of the bread’s whole substance into the substance of 
Christ our Lord’s body, and of the wine’s whole substance into the 
substance of his blood. 
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Such (writes our author) is the dogma which we have to prove against those 
who. assert, that in the Eucharist, nothing more is presented to the faithful than 
a type or figure of our Redeemer’s body and blood.—Pp. 12, 13, 


This, then, is the question at issue: this is the cause to be tried. 
But there is a preliminary point to be settled, ere we can arrive at a 
satisfactory verdict upon the matter under dispute: we must decide 
upon the standard to which appeal shall be made; and, having agreed 
to abide by the Scriptures, we must ascertain the principles of inter- 
pretation applicable to the sacred volume. Accordingly, our author’s 
chief design, in his First Lecture, is to detail the method in which: he 
conducts the examination of biblical testimonies, and to prepare his 
readers for the practical application of hermeneutical seience. We for- 
bear to inflict upon our readers the common-place learning displayed 
by Dr. Wiseman upon this hackneyed topic: for who is ignorant that 
“the true meaning of a word or phrase is that which was attached to 
it at the time when the person whom we interpret wrote or spoke?” 
Who doubts that the best ‘‘ basis of all commentary is grammatical 
interpretation ?” Who does not follow what has been called the “ usus 
loquendi,” in his inquiry into the meaning of words? ‘This, however, 
does not satisfy our author, who shall speak for himself :— 

As words and phrases have certain definite meanings at any given period, 
it follows that the speaker necessarily selects such, as his knowledge of their 
exact force teaches him will represent precisely his thoughts and feelings. 
From this we deduce, that the impression naturally made by any expressions 
upon the hearer, or, in other words, the sense in which he must have under- 


stood them, is, generally speaking, the proper criterion of the sense intended by 
the speaker. I have said generally speaking, because words are occasionally 
misunderstood. But this is an extraordinary case, it supposes a defect in the 
speaker or hearer; and we always take it for granted that our words are rightly 
understood, unless there is a special reason to suppose the contrary. Sutil, even 
this case does not affect my observations, nor the principles of hermeneutics, 
which are based upon them; because this science does not decide by impres- 
sions actually made, but by those which the words were necessarily calculated 
to make, at that time, upon that audience ; and this is the sense in which the 
word impression is to be understood.—Pp. 20, 21. 


And again,— 


Thus, therefore, the only true interpretation of any person’s words, is that 
which must necessarily have been affixed to them by those whom he addressed, 
and by whom he primarily desired to be understood. Pp. 22, 23. 


After some explanatory considerations, which our limits forbid us to 
quote, Dr. Wiseman arrives at this final inference :— 


The sum of all these remarks is, that if we wish to understand an author— 
for instance, the New Testament— we must transport ourselves from our age and 
country, and place ourselves in the position of those whom our Saviour or his 
disciples addressed. We must understand each phrase just as they must have 
done; we must invest ourselves with their knowledge, their feelings, babits, 
opinions, if we wish to understand the discourses which were addressed prima- 
rily and immediately to them.—P. 30, 
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What application is made of this “ historico-grammatical interpreta- 
tion,” we shall see presently. With regard to the principles themselves, 
we confidently deny that we are bound to understand each phrase just 
as those, whom our Saviour or his disciples addressed, understood them. 
Did his hearers always understand him rightly? Let us see how his- 
torical facts coincide with Dr. Wiseman’s rule of biblical criticism. 
When our Saviour spake of “the leaven of the Pharisees and of the 
Sadducees,” his disciples, we read, ‘‘ reasoned among themselves, 
saying, It is because we have taken no bread.” Was this, then, ac- 
cording to our author’s dogma, the right interpretation? Let our 
Saviour inform us ;—* How is it,” he replies, “‘ that ye do not under- 
stand that I spake it not to you concerning bread, that ye should 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees? Then 
understood they how that he bade them not beware of the leaven 
of bread, but of the doctrine of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees.”* 
Hence we may see the value of our author’s hermeneutical rule. It is 
clearly a principle of interpretation not always to be relied upon: for our 
hearers may misunderstand our words. Or, to take another case, we 
may choose, for wise reasons, to speak obscurely, so that no construc- 
tion can be put upon our speech at all. Of this we have an example 
in Luke ix. 44: “ While they wondered every one at all things which 
Jesus did, he said unto his disciples, Let these sayings sink down into 
your ears; for the Son of man shall be delivered into the hands of 
men. But they understood not this saying, and it was hid from them, 
that they perceived it not; and they feared to ask him of that saying.” 
What now becomes of Dr. Wiseman’s rule of interpretation? Let us 
také another example: ‘ Jesus said unto them, Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up. Then said the Jews, Forty and 
six years was this temple in building, and wilt thou rear it up in three 
days? But he spake of the temple of his body.”+ We would not 
deny that, generally speaking, an author must be supposed to use 
words in the sense in which they are generally understood; but we 
contend that the exceptions to this rule are so many, that for purposes 
of universal interpretation it is not always to be relied upon, especially 
in cases involving the distinction between the tropical and the literal 
meaning of words. 

But there is one rule of interpretation which seems to have escaped 
the notice of our lecturer. We venture, therefore, to remind him that 
the best interpreter of a speaker’s words is the speaker himself, when- 
ever he condescends to explain his meaning. With this clew we cannot 
err; with this guide, “ minute and detailed reasoning from parallel 
passages, from the genius of the language used, from the context, or 





* Matt. xvi. 6, &e. + John ii, 19. 
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from any other philological source,” is an unnecessary expenditure of 
labour,—-a sheer work of supererogation! How valuable to the illus- 
tration of the point argued in the pages before us this simple rule is, 
we shall discover in the progress of our investigation. 

Dr. Wiseman expresses much confidence in his principles of herme- 
neuti¢s, and boasts them to be “ obvious and intelligible to the very 
lowest capacity.” Nevertheless, he is evidently ill at ease; and, like 
a weary general, seems anxious to secure a retreat to some impreg- 
nable fastness, where he may entrench himself, im case of defeat, and 
defy the assaults of his besiegers. After all his confident parade, 
touching his ‘* analytical method” of interpretation, he deprecates all 
human learning and ingenuity, and confesses ‘ that this philological 
method of learning religion is one of the Most PERNICIOUS EVILS We 
owe to the Reformation, and that far better it would have been had the 
plain and ontry reve tule of Church authority continued in its legiti- 
mate force.” 

Now, if Church authority be “ the onry true rule” of learning reli- 
gion, Dr. Wiseman had better forborne, surely, his war of detail for 
particular dogmas, and resolved all his laboured inquiries into their 
one simple element — Church authority. He had thus spared himself 
the cost of concocting his Lectures, and his reviewers the unwelcome 
task of exposing his absurdities. 

One word more of preliminary remark. Dr. Wiseman is anxious to 
fix a charge of “ vacillation and repeated change of opinion in the 
English Church,” upon the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 


What I principally reprebend in most of them (Protestants) is, that while 
they decry and abuse the Catholic faith, and bring arguments to prove it 
false, they never think of positively constructing their own, or establishing it on 
Scripture proofs.—P. 19. 


The Church of England easily refutes this charge by appealing to 
her Articles, her Homilies, and her Liturgy,—the only authorised inter- 
preters of her faith. Her divines, indeed, may have differed in their 
theories, and broached contradictory, or, for aught we know, heretical 
notions upon the doctrine of the Eucharist. A Hoadly, or an Arnold, 
may. write in flat contradiction to the faith of their Church! Is the 
Church answerable for their errors? And what though Luther may 
have failed at first to discover the true scriptural doctrine relative to 
the: Lord's Supper? Is it at all matter of wonder that men, who had 
just escaped from the darkness of Popery, should be unable all at once 
to. view, with steady eye, the full blaze of scriptural truth? Let it be 
remembered, moreover, that Protestant differences cannot authorise 
Romish errors ; and that “ the Reformation was not a single act, but 
a progressive series of events, depending on the progress of light and 
knowledge imparted ; and that errors may, therefore, be expected in its 
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earliest stages.’* Does Dr. Wiseman forget, we would ask, the 
differences of opinion on the Eucharist which have been respeetively 
advocated by Papists? Pope Gelasius, in the fifth century, (quoted 
by Bishop Tomline from Burnet,) says, “ the substance of bread and 
wine does not cease to exist, and the image and likeness of the body 
and blood. of Christ are celebrated in holy mysteries.” Dr. Wiseman 
will reply, We are aware, that whatever individuals may have written 
upon the Eucharist, the Church of Rome appeals to the clear definition 
of the Council of Trent as the standard, by which to ascertain her doc- 
trine. Be it so: only let a similar privilege be granted to ourselves, 
who appeal, in the same spirit, from the conflicting statements of indi- 
vidual writers to the recognised formularies of our Church as the only 
tests of her belief. 

Dr. Wiseman has endeavoured to show that these authorised docu- 
ments are involved in “ a form of uncertain contradiction.” 


At present, therefore, this Church, in her twenty-eighth article, teaches 
that “ Transubstantiation cannot be proved by Holy Writ; but is repugnant to 
the plain words of Scripture, and overthroweth the nature of a Sacrament.” 
At the same time it is stated, that in the Lord’s Supper, “ te such as rightly, 
worthily, and with faith, receive the same, the bread, which we break, is a par- 
taking of the body of Christ ; and likewise, the cup of blessing is a partaking 
of the blood of Christ.” Farther, we are told, that “the body of Christ is given, 
taken, and eaten, only after a heavenly and spiritual manner, and. the mean 
whereby the body of Christ is received and eaten in the Supper is faith.” The 
catechism stands in the same form of uncertain contradiction; for in it the 
child is taught, that the “ body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken 
and received by the faithful in the Lord's Supper.”— Pp. 17, 18. 


We should have tendered our thanks to Dr. Wiseman had he c¢on- 
descended to tell us where he finds any contradiction in these docu- 
ments. We see none whatever, nor shall we plead guilty to his charge 
till he demonstrate that a solicitous explanation of a doctrine, to guard 
against the possibility of misunderstanding her tenets, is a tenable 
ground on which to fix against our Church an accusation of inconsis- 
tency! Where, we ask, is this inconsistency? Where is this “ contra- 
diction?” Our Church calls the elements, received in the Lord's 
Supper, “ the body and blood of Christ,” transferring to the emblems 
the name of the things signified ; precisely as our blessed Redeemer 
had styled his flesh meat indeed, and his blood drink indeed, not, 
surely, in strictness of speech and reality of substance, but virtually, 
and in effect! And that no mistake might arise in the interpretation 
of her language, she prudently teaches her children “* that the body of 
Christ is given, taken, and eaten, only after a heavenly and spiritual 
manner,”—“' by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper ;” words intended 
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to show that our Church as truly believes the strongest assertions of 
Scripture concerning this Sacrament, as the Church of Rome doth; only 
she takes: more care to understand them in their right meaning ; which 
is, that though, in one sense, all communicants equally partake of what 
Christ calls his body and blood, that is, the outward signs of them, yet, 
in a mach more important sense, the faithful only, the pious and vir- 
tuous receiver, eats his flesh and drinks his blood, shares in the life 
and strength derived to men from his incarnation and death.”* 

Having thus disposed of our author’s prefatory matter, in the first 
part of his First Lecture, we come to his first argument in favour of 
Transubstantiation. It is taken from the much controverted sixth 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, in the interpretation of the latter part of 
which there has been much diversity. Verily, we can with all readi- 
ness of mind allow to Dr. Wiseman, for the sake of argument, that 
from the 48th or 5ist verse of this chapter the discourse of our Lord 
refers to the blessed Eucharist. Upon that point we are content to 
waive all dispute, for the sake of narrowing the field of our difference ; 
the one topic, to which we may consent to limit our inquiries, is simply 
whether our Lord’s declaration, “ He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh 
my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him,” and the similar passages in 
this chapter, upon the hypothesis of their being prophetic allusions to 
the Eucharist, must be construed literally or tropically! Papists con- 
tend for a literal interpretation ; Protestants for a figurative one. 

Thus we are brought to Dr. Wiseman’s Second Lecture. We will 
call our author, and let him state his own case in his own words. 

The first argument which I shall bring, and which will fully occupy this 


evening’s lecture, may be simply stated thus. The phrases which occur in the 
first part of the discourse were calculated to convey to the minds of those who 
heard our Saviour, the idea of listening to his doctrines and believing in him, 
the more so, as he positively explained them in that sense. But after the trans- 
ition I have pointed out, a totally different phraseology occurs, which to his 
hearers could not possibly convey that meaning, nor any other, save that of a 
real eating of his flesh, and drinking of his blood.—Pp. 49, 50. 

Again, we are content to allow the transition contended for by our 
author, nor have we ought to object to his interpretation of the former 
portion of the chapter under discussion, whilst to his construction of 
the latter part of our Saviour’s discourse we have invincible objections. 

Dr, Wiseman’s argument goes upon the principle that the expression, 
‘* to eat the flesh of Christ,” must be taken according to the interpreta- 
tion necessarily put upon it by the persons whom he addressed ;—that, 
in a figurative sense, the phrase bore an established and popular mean- 
ing, which could not possibly be adopted as the signification of our 


Saviour’s words, in the present instance; and that, therefore, there 
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remained only the plain literal sense, as the true exposition of the phrase 
in question ! 


If the phrase fo eat the flesh of a person, besides its literal’ sense, bore 
among the people whom Jesus addressed, a fixed, proverbial, unvarying, meta- 
phorical signification, then, if he meant to use it metaphorically, I say, that he 
could use it only in that one sense; and hence, our choice can only lie between 
the literal sense and that usual figure. Now, I do assert that, whether'we 
examine (1) the phraseology of the Bible, or (2) the ordinary language of the 
people who still inhabit the same country, and have inherited the same ideas, 
or, (3) in fine, the very language in which our Saviour addressed the Jews, we 
shall find the expression to eat the flesh of a person, signifying, invariably, 
when used metaphorically, to attempt to do him some serious injury, prin- 
cipally by calumny or false uccusation. Such, theretore, was the only figurative 
meaning which the phrases could present to the audience at Capernaum.— 
P. GB. 


We forbear to inflict upon our readers the evidence by which Dr, 
Wiseman endeavours to prove his point, as to the established metapho- 
rical meaning of Calumny, in which one sense exclusively, he argues; 
that our Saviour’s phrase must, to be construed figuratively, have been 
taken ! 


The phrase could not be used metaphorically in any other sense; so, that if 
the hearers found themselves compelled to fly from its literal meaning, and take 
refuge in a figurative interpretation ; so long as they had to interpret words and 
phrases by the on/y meanings w hich they had ever heard given to them, they 
could only recur to this. Nor is it consistent with the first elements of civilised 
society, of yood intentions, nay, of common sense, for any speaker to use forms 
of Janguage, having established and conventional significations, in a sense never 
before heard, no ways intelligible from the nature of the phrases, and unattain- 
able by any conjecture which might be expected from the habits, feelings, or 
ideas of those to whom they are addressed. 

While, therefore, upon a minute analysis of the expressions used in the former 
part of the discourse, we discovered that every phrase, as in common use among 
the Jews, was adapted to convey the doctrine there taught, and so our Saviour 
explained himself, we have no less discovered that the phrases used in the second 
portion, never could have the same meaning, consequently that a transition 
must have taken place to another subject. Furthermore, we have seen that the 
phrases used in the latter portion were such as left the hearers, and conse- 
quently us, no choice between the literal sense, and an established metaphori- 
cal one of calumniating our Saviour. This must instantly be rejected, nor has 
any one ever so much as thought of it; and we must therefore conclude. that 
our Lord, after the forty-eighth verse, teaches the necessity of really eating his 
body and drinking his blood.—Pp. 74, 75. 


What a mass of erfors is here! Let us pause awhile, and anabyse 
our author’s argument, or, rather, his elaborate sophistry, which» may 
be syllogised into some such form as this ;— 


To eat a person’s flesh inyariably means the injuring him, by 
calumny : 

This sense cannot be applied to Christ’s words ; 

Therefore they must be construed literally. 
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Or thus :-— 


Metaphors have but one conventional sense : 
The figurative sense of the metaphor is inapplicable to Christ’s words ; 
Therefore they must be construed literally. 


Or thus, in form of enthymeme :— 


i We cannot calumniate Christ ; 
Therefore we must eat him! 


Need we stop to refute such reasoning as this? At once, we deny 
the major proposition. To eat the flesh of another does unquestionably 
i sometimes signify the infliction of injury ; but it does not bear this 
| meaning invariably in all cases, without exception: nor are the pas- 
sages adduced by Dr. Wiseman in proof of his position—viz. Ps. xxvii. 
2 ; Job xix. 22; Mic. iii. 3; Eecl. iv. 5 ; Gal. v. 15—at all parallel to 
the phrases in St. John’s Gospel. They are complaints of hostile per- 
secution, or prophetic denunciations of calamity to be inflicted, or sharp 
rebukes of quarrelsome contentions. These, on the other hand, are 
figurative allusions to the benefits to be conferred on believers by the 
sacrifice of Christ; these are gracious invitations to his disciples to 
partake of the benefits of his vicarious death; these obscurely pre- 
figure the Eucharistic feast, and the spiritual sustenance thence vouch- 
safed to faithful recipients. Our readers will not need to be reminded 
of the prudent caution (so to write) with which our Saviour was wont, 
on many occasions, to speak of his death and sacrifice for the sins of 
the world, in phrases of enigmatic obscurity, which the Jews were 
wholly unable to comprehend, till the event taught them their import. 
In| the same wise spirit he here speaks, by allusive anticipation, of the 
feast upon his sacrifice, and the grace thence resulting, which he was 
about to institute as a perpetual memoria! of his death, with the ex- 
press promise that he would impart heavenly nourishment to devout 
communicants at that blessed ordinance. What, then, becomes of our 
lM author’s assertion touching the one established exclusive sense of the 
phrase of eating the flesh of another? Be it that it conveys the notion 
if of detraction sometimes; yet, that sense will be found applicable to 
iit eases where injury is meditated against another; and, therefore, to give 

it the same construction when the circumstances are totally different,— 
" where a benefactor speaks of giving his own flesh for the nourishment 
ti) of his disciples, (which is the case before us,) is a gross violation of 
sound reasoning, and an insult to common sense! ‘*O! but,” it is 
argued, “ there is only one meaning of this phrase taken figuratively.” 
*: Indeed!” we rejoin, ‘“‘ what proof is there of that dogma?” As well 
c might it be argued, that no speaker may use any word with a new 
5 meaning, however the naturerof the case, the circumstances of the 
i speaker, or the context, might serve to expound his meaning! Why 
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is the privilege allowed to others to be denied only to Christ ? Of what 
avail, then, is Dr. Wiseman’s canon about the conventional sense) of the 
phrase used by our Redeemer? Is our Saviour’s explanation of his 
own words, in this very chapter, given purposely to correct the gross 
misunderstanding of his murmuring hearers, “ It is the spirit that 
quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing; the words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit and they are life ;”—are these words, we ask, to be 
set aside, in our interpretation of the chapter under review, in deference 
to any critical canons, or hermeneutical special pleading, whether of 
Protestants on the one hand, or of Papists on the other ? 

The explanation of tropical phraseology, as Jahn has well remarked, must 
depend entirely upon the usus loqguendi, or the sense attached to it by the per- 
sons to whom it was addressed.—P. 63. 

What! is this principle tenable in all cases? We have seen that it is 
far otherwise ; and least of all is it admissible, when a speaker, misin- 
terpreted by his hearers, himself condescends to explain the purport. of 
his discourse! We shall cease, therefore, to canvass this point, and 
proceed to our author's Third Lecture, in which he professes to urge— 

A second argument for the Real Presence, from the sixth chapter of St. John; 

from the prejudices of the Jews regarding human flesh and blood. Third argu- 


ment; from the manner in which the Jews understood our Saviour’s words, and 
from his reply: objections to this proof answered.—P. 85. 


Dr. Wiseman quotes Burke and Archbishop Whately. The orator 
justly says, that, ‘‘ in addressing popular assemblies, it is necessary, in 
some respect, to adapt ourselves to the weaknesses and prejudices of 
those who hear us.’’ The archbishop as justly remarks, that “ the 
preacher, who is intent upon carrying his point, should use all such 
precautions as are not inconsistent with it, to avoid raising unfavourable 
impressions in his hearers.” But— 

For, the ideas of drinking blood and eating human flesh, presented something 
so frightful to a Jew, that we cannot allow our Saviour, if a sincere teacher, to 
have used them as images for consoling aud cl:eering doctrines ; nor, in fact, to 
have used them at all, under any other circumstances than an absvlute necessity 
of recurring to them, as the most hteral ‘method of representing his doctrines,— 
Pp. 86, 87. 

Our author calls the doctrine of the cross “ consoling’’ and “ cheer 
ing,” and “no ways*repulsive,” but “ most delightful ;"> and: thetice 
infers that our Redeemer would not “ give an air of revolting: harsh~ 
ness” to truths “ which were in themselves amiable and attractive ;” 
so that, “ nothing but the absolute necessity of using such phrases,” as 
occur in the latter part of John vi., “‘ could justify the recurrence to 
them ;” whence it is inferred that our Lord used them, “ becauseit» was 
his wish to teach the doctrine, which they literally convey, that of the 
real presence,”——meaning by “‘ real,” corporal presence. 

To this line of reasoning it is obvious to object, that He who “ spake 
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as never man spake,” is not to be tied down to the technical rules of 
artificial rhetoricans; that the doctrine of ‘‘ Christ crucified,’ however 
consolatory to ourselves, was to the Jews “a stumbling-block,” as well 
as “ foolishness” to the Greeks; that our Saviour’s allusions to his 
vicarious death were, therefore, often couched in language ‘‘ hard to be 
understood,” and to be fully interpreted only by the marvellous event ; 
that prophetic references to that feast upon his sacrifice, which was not 
yet instituted but in his divine intentions, were purposely wrapped in 
terms which might arrest forcibly the attention of his auditors, maugre 
their prejudices and their fastidiousness ; that, when they thought (such 
was the gross stupidity of their understanding !) that our Redeemer was 
discoursing literally of eating his body, and inquired, ‘“ How can this 
man give us his flesh to eat ?” an explanation was immediately vouch- 
safed by our Lord in the words which we have already quoted, “ It is 
the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing ; the words that 
I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life.” As if our blessed 
Saviour had expressed himself thus, in anticipative allusion to his sup- 
per, ‘‘ Except you eat my flesh and drink my blood spiritually in that 
rite, which I will institute as a memorial of my death, you cannot be 
my disciples. I intend my flesh for your meat, and my blood for your 
drink : but that you may not be shocked at such food, I appoint bread 
to represent my body, and wine to be an emblem of my blood; under 
which (for ‘ the flesh profiteth nothing’) I shall impart to you my Spirit, 
that by his grace the principles of life contained in my word, and the 
saving efficacy of my dispensation, may be applied to your souls. 
Having thus made provision fur your immortal part, I desire that here- 
after, as often as you refresh your souls with this spiritual nourishment, 
you do gratefully remember me, who will give up my body to be broken, 
and my blood to be shed, for the remission of your sins, and your ever- 
lasting salvation.”* 

Our Saviour’s metaphor thus paraphrased, according to the obvious 
meaning of his own interpretation of his own words at the time they 
were spoken, (and who can explain his terms so well as the speaker ?) 
is a full and fair refutation of Dr. Wiseman’s statement upon the point 
before us. The figure, thus explained by Christ, loses every feature of 
repulsiveness with which our author has been pleased to surround it; 
and the discourse, according to our evangelist, (John vi.) does but beau- 
tifully anticipate an institution, in which the body and blood of our 
Lord were to be exhibited separately, and is clothed in the language, 
and foreshows the doctrine and the signs afterwards used in the blessed 
Eucharist. 





* Skelton’s Animadversions on Hoadiy’s Plain Account. 
+ See Bishop Cleaver’s Sermon on John vi. 56. 
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Turn we to another, “the third and most im- 
portant proof of the Real Presence,” drawn from the seventh chapter of 
St. John. Dr. Wiseman argues that it was our Saviour’s constant prac- 
tice to explajn himself, when, his meaning being mistaken, objections 
were raised against his doctrines. 


But, of this enough. 


Whenever our Lord’s hearers found difficulties, or raised objections to his 
words, from taking them in their literal sense, while he intended them to be 
taken figuratively, his constant practice was to explain them instantly, in a 


Jigurative manner, even though no great error could result from their being mis- 


understood.—P, 95. 
To this canon is appended a second : — 


Secondly, therefore, I say, that whea his words were rightly understood in 
their literal sense ; and by that correct inte rpretation gave rise to Murmurs or 
obj jections, it was his « ustom to stand to his words, and repeat agi iin the very 
sentiment which had given the offence.—P. 100. 


“The two rules, then,” according to our author, “are sufficienthy 
clear; when his hearers, misunderstanding his words, raise objections, 
Jesus explains them; when, understanding them right, they find fault, 


he repeats them.” But, in the case before us, the objection of the Jews, 
** How can this man give us his flesh to eat ?” proves that “‘ they under- 
stood our Redeemer’s words in their literal sense of a real eating of his 
flesh ; his answer, illustrated by his invariable practice, demonstrates 
that they were right in so understanding.” Papists, therefore, “ who un- 
derstand them as they did, are right also.” P. 103. 

To this “fond fancy” we reply, that our Saviour’s practice was not 
nvariably what our author represents it to have been ; to prove which 
assertion we confidently appeal, notwithstanding our Lecturer’s special 
pleading to the contrary, to Isa. xi. 18—22, and Isa. iv. 10O—15. But, 
admitting Dr. Wiseman’s two rules to be correct, we deny his inference 
in the case before us, and rely upon this assumed practice of our Lord, 
as far as John vi. is concerned, to demonstrate the very reverse of what 
he has attempted to prove. We contend, upon his own showing, that 
Papists misconstrue our Lord’s words, whilst Protestants affix to them 
their true signification ; for, on reference to our evangelist, we hear our 
Lord actually explaining his declarations (Joln vi. 63), which, there- 
fore, he intended to be taken figuratively, whilst his hearers were rais- 
ing objections to his words (John vi. 52), from taking them in their 
literal sense! May we not say, then, of Dr. Wiseman, “ Suo sibi 
gladio hune jugulamus ?” 

We thank our author for referring to the memorable conversation be- 
tween our Saviour and Nicodemus. We, too, must challenge the 
attention of our readers to the same occurrence. Our Lord’s discourses 
on these occasions will be found to embrace a resemblance more than 
accidental. Our Saviour had told Nicodemus that he must be born 
again. Nicodemus replies to the impossibility of the thing in tlie 
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literal sense. Jesus, in reply, points out the possibility and the mean- 
ing of regeneration, and its necessity (Joho iii. 5.) To which he adds, 
still remarking upon the want of apprehension in Nieodemus, “If I 
have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe 
if I tell you of heavenly things?’ We beg leave to adorn our pages 
with an extract from the conclusive sermon of Bishop Cleaver on the 
subject immediately before us; to which we have already referred :— 
“In the sixth chapter of St. John, Jesus had said, ‘The bread that I 
will give is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the world.’ The 
Jews, again answering as Nicodemus had before done, to the impossi- 
bility of the thing in its literal sense, said, ‘ How can this man give us 
his flesh to eat?’ To which our Lord returns an answer, correspond- 
ing to that given to Nicodemus, even to the very turn of the sentence, 
‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you ;’ the purport of which 
words is repeated and confirmed in the three next verses ; to which he 
adds, still remarking upon their want of apprehension, ‘ Doth this offend 
you? what, and if ye shali see the Son of man ascend up where he was 
before ?’—a reply so exactly parallel to that with which he had con- 
cluded his conversation with this master in Israel, that the bare juxta- 
position of these sentences will render each the comment upon the other. 
From which analogy { cannot but think, that whoever will observe the 
style, manner, and connexion of these two discourses, will be of opinion 
that St. John took pains industriously to show, that the two institutions 
which were to distinguish this religion, made part of our Saviour’s plan 
long before they were actually enjoined.’’* 

The fourth of our author’s Lectures contains a further examination of 
our Lord’s discourse, in which Transubstantiation is said to be demon- 
strated ;—first, from an analysis of his answer to the Jews, and their 
incredulity ; and secondly, from his conduct to his disciples and apostles. 
An answer to the objections against ‘the Catholic” (i.e. “ Roman”) 
interpretation of John vi., closes the Lecture, which terminates the first 
section of the volume. 

Elaborate sophistry and most perverted ingenuity every where meet 
us in the perusal of this portion of Dr. Wiseman’s labours, which to 
unravel is indeed a task of no common irksomeness, We have already 
granted, under episcopal authority, that there is “a beautiful similarity of 
form in the anticipated institution of the two sacraments of Christianity ;” 
so that here we have no dispute with our author, however widely we 
differ in our inferences. Dr. Wiseman contends for the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, asestablished from John vi. 53, because in the Pro- 


c 


testant sense of those words, our Saviour’s discourse would be “ totally 
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* Bishop Cleaver’s Sermons, pp. 53, 34. 
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unintelligible.” Taking the Papal interpretation, is the sense at all 
more intelligible? Is it not rather shocking to our feelings, and 
repugnant to common sense, and at variance (again we urge this most 
important point, ) with the explanation given of his words by our Saviour 
himself, ‘‘ whereby he gave them directly to understand how his flesh 
so eaten could profit them nothing, because the words which he spake 
were spirit; that is to say, they had a reference to a mystical participa- 
tion, which mystical participation giveth life.’’* 

When Dr. Wiseman insists upon “ a distinction” made by our Lord 
‘* between eating his body and drinking his blood,” and seems to argue 
for some additional grace arising from the respective acts, he indi+ 
rectly condemns the practice of his own church in denying the cup; but 
how the distinction is to be made out so as to favour transubstantiatien 
we confess ourselves unable to see. 

We would willingly save our readers the trouble of wading through a 
sea of flimsy subtleties and puerile criticisms ; yet we must crave their 
attention to a remarkable admission of Dr. Wiseman, in the lecture 
under review, which we quote in his own words. 

It is sufficient to observe that philology is not conducted by taking the 
abstract meaning of words and applying them to any passage, but by studying 
them as used in peculiar ciroumstances.—P. 121. 

We say, “* Amen, amen,” to this canon; but, then, what becomes of 
our author's laboured and oft-repeated hermeneutical dictum touching 
the “ usus loquendi?”” Wherefore so much criticism upon the meaning 
of the word “ ox\tjpoc?” Why a parade of parallel passages from pro- 
fane authors to show its signification? Why all this waste of learning, 
if the “* peculiar circumstances,” under which words are used, be the 
measure of their meaning? 

Our limits warn us to pass over some subordinate points urged by 
Dr. Wiseman in confirmation of his creed; and, therefore, we select 
his comment upon Peter’s reply to our Lord’s affectionate inquiry, 
** Will ye also go away ?” 


Whosoever reads the answer which Peter gives to this touching question, 
must be convinced that the apostles were manifestly perplexed as to the nature 
of their divine Master’s intentions. For Peter does not even allude to the 
ductriues taught, but throws bimself entirely upon his belief in our Saviour’s 
authority, and answers accordingly,—* Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast 
the words of eternal life.” (v.69.) Now, when we consider, that to them it 
was given to know the inysteries of the kingdom of God, it must appear extra- 
ordivary, that even to them he should not have condescended to give any 
explanation of this singular enigma, which Protestants suppose him to have 
been uttering. By one only hypothesis can we solve this dithculty, by aeknow- 
ledging that they had really understood him right, but that be spoke of a 
mystery which only required faith,—and ¢hat they had clearly professed through 
Peter,—but which could not receive any explanation, so as to bring it within 
the comprehension of reason.—Pp. 126, 127. 


* Hooker's Eccl. Pol. b. v. § 67. 
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‘“* Not give any explanation,” forsooth! Why, our Lord had given 
an explanation ; upon which explanation, be it observed, Peter's answer 
to him.is evidently built. ‘* The words that I speak unto you, they 
are life.’ True, replies the apostle, ‘‘’To whom shall we go?, Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” ‘ As if He had said,” (we quote the 
comment of Dr. Clagett,) ‘‘We do not understand thee in the gross 
and absurd sense, to which these men have perverted thy sayings; for 
we perceive that thou speakest of those doctrines and revelations, by 
which we are to be guided to eternal life.” 

We must forego the pleasure of quoting our author's declamatory 
epitome of his arguments, having already given an ample refutation of 
them in. detail. With regard to his ‘‘ very simple hypothesis” touching 
the character of Christ, (that character might have been borrowed from 
the eloquent pages of ‘‘ Penrose’s Bampton Lectures,” such is the 
similarity of matter and language,) when our author proposes to ex-~- 
amine whether the Protestant or the Papal exposition of our Lord’s 
discourse would best harmonize with it,— we must remind him, that 


a priori considerations upon the agreement of doctrines with the con- 


duct of our Redeemer, or rather with what, according to our notions, 
inay fitly harmonize with his behaviour,—are totally inadmissible as 
proofs of such disputed points. We, poor moles, arrogate an unseemly 
province, when we dare to sit in judgment upon the conduct of God, 
saying what it may behove him to do, and presuming to reject his de- 
clarations, (for thus far the argument goes,) whenever, in our wretched 
opinions, his doctrine may be deemed inconsistent with the bearing 
which we should expect to meet in one who came down from heaven 
to instruct and save man, 

Let it not be supposed that we say this from any secret misgiving as 
to the force of Dr. Wiseman’s hypothesis: no, indeed; we are pre- 
pared to meet him, even upon his own ground, strenuously insisting 
that our blessed Redeemer acted upon this occasion precisely as he had 
acted upon many others, when he refused to satisfy the curiosity of 
such as denied their assent to his words, or forbore to multiply expla- 
nations, when a prudent silence best became the purposes of his incom- 
prehensible wisdom! “ Many of his disciples left him in disgust,” 
“though one word of explanation, had he condescended to give it, 
would have saved them from this apostasy. Neither does he deem it 
proper to explain himself further to his chosen twelve.” The fact, as 
we haye repeatedly said in the course of our critique, is misrepresented 
by Dr. Wiseman. Our Saviour did explain himself. But, what if it 
were otherwise? Is his silence a proof of the fond doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation? How easy it would be to pour forth a flood of rhe- 
toric, in imitation of our author, were it permitted us to follow his 
example, and to decide upon doctrinal questions by reference to the 
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demeanour of our Lord, or to his silence upon any particular occasion! 
Suppose the point under discussion to be the divinity of Christ ;— 
would it not be a wretched argument against that vital doctrine to 
allege that there were seasons when our Lord neglected to explain his 
deity, and permitted his hearers to remain in ignorance, thongh ‘one 
word of explanation, had he condescended to give it, would have re- 
moved their doubts?’ When our Saviour was found, after a three 
days’ search, by his anxious parents, '“ sitting in the midst of the doc- 
tors,’ and his mother seemed to remonstrate with her child upon his 
absence, “Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? Behold, thy father 
and I have sought thee sorrowing ;”’ he said unto them, “ How is it 
that ye sought me? wist ye not that I must be about my Father's busi- 
ness? And they understood not the saying which he spake unto 
them.” * Upon this narrative of the evangelist, in reply to such as 
would thence deduce our Lord's divinity, a Socinian, after the model 
of our author, might argue thus :—The hypothesis of Christ’s divinity 
is incapable of “ harmonising with the character” which is usually 
given to the Saviour of the world. To establish that deity, it must be 
shown how “ this model of all meekness, condescension, and sweetness, 
upon a certain occasion,”’—having played truant to the sorrow of his 
parents, who had in vain searched for him ‘* among their kinsfolk and 
among their acquaintance,” made an answer to them, in no courteous 
phrase, and uttered a reply, ‘‘ Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” which they did not understand,—* let them de- 
part, though one word of explanation, had he condescended to give 
it, would have removed’’ their ignorance, and mitigated their sorrow! 
“Let me ask,” our Socinian might continue, after the example of 
Dr. Wiseman, ‘“ could this conduct be represented to the infidel as a 
beautiful trait in the character of Jesus, calculated to win his affections, 
excite his admiration, and make him confess that it is just the conduct 
we should expect to meet in one who came down from heaven to in- 
struct and save man? or is such a conduct a model for imitation ? 
would any one propose it to others as a perfect line of conduct?” Is 
not this mode of argument as valid in the mouth of a Socinian, as when 
urged by this ambassador of the Pope? One answer ought to silence 
them both. ‘“‘ O! the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out! For who hath known the mind of the Lord ?” 

The remaining portion of the Lecture under our investigation is em- 
ployed in reviewing “ the different arguments brought by Protestants 
to prove that our Lord’s discourse in the sixth chapter of St. John can- 


not be referred to the Eucharist.’’ Upon this point we have no dispute 





* Luke ii. 46—50, 
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with Dr. Wiseman ;* and, therefore, we may spare ourselves the labour 
of examining his statements upon it; only we would crave the privilege 
of observing, that whether our Lord’s discourse refer to the Eucharist, 
or to any thing else, the doctrine of Transubstantiation is just as much 
without scriptural proof as ever! 

The point to be proved is simply whether that discourse is literal 
or figurative: to this point our author addresses himself; with what 
success, let our readers judge. All that Dr. Wiseman has attempted 
in proof that this discourse is to be taken literally, from the universality 
of our Saviour’s expressions regarding the effects of eating his flesh, 
&c. &c., is ably refuted by Bishop Cleaver, to whose Sermons our 
limited pages compel us to refer our readers. But, on the text (John 
vi. 63), by which we contend that our Lord intimated that his pre- 
vious phrases were to be construed spiritually and not literally, and “ so 
to have intended them for a key to all the preceding discourse,” we 
would offer a remark or two in answer to our Lecturer, who undertakes 
to show,— 

First, that this popular way of understanding these words has no foundation ; 
and, secondly, that the most learned Protestant commentators rej<ct it. —P. 140. 

The popular interpretation of these words has “ no foundation ;” 
“ for there is not a single instance in the Old or New Testament, in 
which flesh means the literal sense of words,” which is necessary, it is 
contended, “ for us to understand, by the spirit, their figurative or 
spiritual signification.” 

** However spirit be opposed to letter, the term flesh is never so used : 
least of all can it be so used, (argues Dr. Wiseman, ) in a chapter, wherein 
it has been used twenty times in its ordinary meaning.” What wretched 
quibbling is this! Does our author forget his own hermeneutical prin- 
ciples, when he taught us “ that philology is not conducted by taking 
the abstract meaning of words and applying them to any passage, but 
by studying them as used in peculiar circumstances?” To these 
‘* peculiar circumstances” we fearlessly make our appeal in the inter- 
pretation of John vi. 63. To these “ peculiar circumstances” we fear- 
lessly make our appeal for the interpretation of the whole of that 
much-contested chapter, and are content to abide by the honest verdict 
of any competent jurors, who are willing to be guided by common 
sense, and the fair inferences of an unsophisticated judgment. All that 
our author has ventured to lay down as the invariable and definite 


* We would fortify our opinion by the authority of the Jearned Dr. Hey.-—“ When 
1 read John vi., and consider what Bishop Cleaver savs of the An#loov between 
Jobn iii. and John vi, | am of opinion it does relate to the Eucharist. It is not 
so plain as a narration; and it contains obscure intimations in the wav of re proof, 
like John iii. ; but I feel satistied with the interpretation, which refers it to the 
sacrament.”— Hey's Lectures, b. iv. art. 28. 8vo edit. vol 
and further on, p. 338. 
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meaning of flesh and spirit, when opposed to each other in the New 
Testament, is nothing to the purpose, involving at the same time a 
palpable ‘‘ petitio principii,” and being irreconcilable with his own 
hermeneutical canon relative to “‘ the peculiar circumstances” in which 
words are used. For, let us ask, what are these “ peculiar circum- 
stances,” in the case before us? Our Lord had been discoursing of 
the benefits which should result to pious communicants from a partici- 
pation in a feast about to be instituted by him in memory of his 
sacrifice for the sins of man. His discourse, after the manner of pro- 
phecy, was highly figurative: he spake of the eating of his flesh, and 
the drinking of his blood, the one to be broken, the other to be 
shed for the redemption of the world. His hearers grossly take his 
words literally ; and are justly shocked at the scandalous absurdity of 
such a monstrous proposition. Our Saviour immediately endeavours 
to silence their murmurs, and says, “ It is the spirit that quickeneth ; 
the flesh profiteth nothing ; the words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit, and they are life.” Here, then, we have “ the peculiar circum- 
stances” of the whole discourse to guide us ;—we have the murmurs 
of Christ’s hearers, and the misinterpretation of his words ;—we have 
his explanation of those words purposely directed to the removal of 
those errors, by which they had taken his speech literally, when they 
admitted only of a tropical interpretation! This is a full, and explicit, 
and direct answer to the difficulty started by the Jews, ‘* How can this 
man give us his flesh to eat ?” Whereas the paraphrase of Dr. Wise- 
man,—* for the wisdom of the flesh is death, but the wisdom of the 
spirit is life,”’—is quite foreign from the point, and makes our Saviour’s 
reply as absurd as the doctrine of Transubstantiation itself! 

I might have spared myself, (adds our author,) all the trouble of detailing the 
internal evidence concerning this text, as all modern Protestant commentators 
of any value agree with us in this interpretation.—P. 142. 

We take the liberty of reminding Dr. Wiseman that the testimony of 
Kuinoel and Bloomfield goes merely to the disavowal of the popular 
interpretation of our Lord’s discourse, without touching the point at 
issue relating to the figurative character of it. Indeed, it may be re- 
marked of his other witnesses,—Schleusner, Horne, Koppe, Storr, 
Schmid, Windischmann, &c. &c.—that they fail to vindicate his inter- 
pretation, inasmuch as every word that they have uttered may safely 
be admitted by us, and yet the doctrine of Transubstantiation will be 
just as much without proof as ever. Take Kuinoel’s paraphrase— 

Hac verborum interpretatio usa loquendi seriptorum Novi Test. comprobari 
nequit..... Preplacet igitur mihi eorum ratio quibus mvedpa est pertectior, 
sublimior sentiendi et statuendi ratio quam doctrina Christi efficit ; gap bu- 
milis, vilis sentiendi ratio qualis erat Judzorum, qui preconceptas de Messia 


et bonis in ejus regno expectandis opiniones fovebant ; ut ade@ sensus sit, vale- 
dicere debetis opinionibus vestris prajudicatis, nam sublimior tantum. sentiendi 
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et statuendi ac operandi ratio, rvedpua, salutem affert ; humilis, vilis statuendi 
ac sperandi ratio, Judaica illa ratio, cdpé nihil contert ad veram felicitatem.— 
P. 148. 

So say we: in the same sense exactly we may paraphrase John vi. 63. 
“ You must give up your gross prejudices; you must adopt a sublimer 
mode of interpretation, by the grace of God, and abandon your Jewish 
and vulgar notions, (the issue of your depraved hearts,) as quite unpro- 
fitable ; then only will you understand what I have been saying.” 
Where now is there any shadow of a proof of Transubstantiation? We 
may freely give our author the benefit of such testimony, without 
wasting our ink in useless controversy upon topics of no moment 
whatever. 

Dr. Wiseman seems to regret that he cannot “ dwell upon the variety 
of interpretation, into which Protestant divines have necessarily run, in 
consequence of their abandoning the literal sense,” and quotes Dr. 
Hampden’s “ Inaugural Discourse,”’ as furnishing matter for multiplied 
remarks. We leave Dr. Hampden to make his own defence; and 
would observe, with regard to the variety of Protestant opinions, that 
if they were a thousandfold multiplied, still the monstrous absurdity 
of Transubstantiation is just as shocking as ever! 

We have thus analysed four of Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures. Our readers 
will have seen that they are confined to the exposition of John vi, 
They are but introductory to the second section of the volume before 
us, in which our author examines “the words of the institution.” This 
important portion of his labours, which forms the matter of his four 
concluding Lectures, we of necessity defer to our next number, having 
hitherto handled, in legal phrase, but “ the fringes” of the case. 

(To be continued. ) 





LITERARY REPORT. 
instance, is to be pronounced terriffek. 
On the whole, however, it is well 


done. 


Suered History : comprising the chief 
Events mentioned in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in the order of chronology, 
with Practical Improvements, Ques- 
tions for Examination and Explana- 
tion, with the Pronunciation of many 
Words at the end of each Section. 
Designed for Bible Classes, Families, 
Sabbath and other Schools, and young 
Persons in general. From the Creu- 
tion to the Death of Asa, King of 
Judah. By JounN STEPHENSON. 
London: Mason. . 1836. Pp. iv. 
96, 


The Claims of Destitute Clergymen to 
Assistance. _ A Sermon preached in 
the Cuthedral Church of Salisbury, 
on Tuesday, August 9, 1836, at the 
Annual Meeting of the Church Union 
Soeiely, im the diocese of Salisbury. 
By the Ven. Epwarpd Berens, 
Archdeacon of Berks, and Preben- 
dary of Sarum. Printed’at the’ re- 
guest of the Bishop and Clergy 
present. Salisbury: Brodie. London: 

LAKE al! books that pretesd to give the Rivington. 18396. Pp. 39, 

sound ‘or’ pronuvciation, this contains A suBJECT, a sermon, and a cause, 

some great absurdities. Terrific, for well worthy of the atfention and 
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patronage of those who are bund fide 
Churchmen in spirit as well as profes- 
sion, At the end of the Sermon there 
is an account of the Society, by which 
it appears, that in the year from 
December 31, 1834, to December 31, 
1835, the payments have been 394/. 
11s. 2d.; receipts, 3501, Os. 10d. 
There are four cases of relief included 
in the expenditure : Ist, toa perpetual 
curate, whose whole income is 30/. ; 
2d, to an afilicted Clergyman; 3d, 
to another ; 4th, toa ( ‘lergyman whose 
means do not allow him a supply of 
furniture in commencing residence. 
Surely such examples as these ought 
to show that the Clergy are not such 
vampires as the enemies of the Church 
are ever ready to represent ! 


Reflections on Revealed and Prefune 
Theology, addressed to the Right 
Hon. Lord Brougham; containing 
Remarks on the Spirit and Tendency 
of his Lordship's ** Discourse of Na- 
tural Thevtogy,” and on the Study of 
Nature, us applied to the knowledge 
of God and the destinies of Man- 
kind. London: Rivingtons. 1836. 
Pp. viii. 110. 

A PLAIN and unpretending review of a 

celebrated work already discussed in 

our pages. Theauthor seems to have 

a just and comprehensive view of his 

subject, and has handled it with skill 

and christian feeling. 


Daniel's Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks. 
Interpreted by A Laymin. London: 
Rivingtons. 1836. I’p. viii. 240. 

Tas is a highly ingenious endeavour 

to explain the chronology of Daniel’s 

prophecy in such a way as to remove 
the difficulties attendant on the ge- 
nerally received interpretation. By 
assuming Darius, who rebuilt Jeru- 
salem, to be Xerxes; and that the 

Covenant meaus the covenant made 

with Abraham; the author has cer- 

tainly established his explanation on 

grounds sufficiently satisfactory to jus- 

tify our opinion, that this interpreta- 

tion is decidedly the most complete 

yet produced, and one which carries 

with it an air of high probability. He 
VOL. XIX. NO. I. 





receives the Apocryphal histories as 
direct evidence for his argument; but 
we think there is no objection to-this, 
as far as he employs them. The 
principle involved in this work is a 
liceral, and not a figurative, and a 
Jewish, in preference to a Christian 
construction of every expression of the 
prophet Daniel. 


The Hopes of Matrimony ; and other 
Poems. By Joun HOLLAND, Author 
of “ Sheffield Park,” &c. Second Edi- 
tion. London: Groombridge. 1836. 
Pp. xii. 128. 

THeKE is nothing particularly vew in 

this new edition of a poem, the first 

of which was published in the year 

1822. Inthe minor poems appended, 

there are some pretty stanzas, and a 

fair proportion of enthusiastic attach- 

ment to the beautiful scenery with 
which Shetheld, the author's abode, is 
surrounded. 


A Memento on the Protestant Refor- 
mation ; and a Warning against the 
Revival of the Roman Catholic 
Religion in England. A Sermon, 
preached in the parish church of 
Oving, ncar Chichester, October 4, 
1835. By THomas Acar, M.A. Vicar 
of Oving. Chichester: Holland. 
London: Mason, 1835. Pp. 23. 


A USEFUL discourse, suitable for dis- 
tribution, the avowed object of its 
publication. 


(Euvres completes de Bossuet, exacte- 
ment conformés a Lédition de Ver- 
suilles, &c. Sc. Tome 1X. 1886. 


Svo. 


Wuencomplete,in forty-three volumes, 
this will be a valuable reprint of the 
works of Bossuet. We donot know that 
we are very great admirers of this au- 
thor, either as a man or a prelate; but 
his reputation stands high as a writer, 
and deservedly so. This ninth volume, 
which is the first in order of publica- 
tion, contains 672 pages, and sells at 
4 francs, (3s. 4d.); which would be 
marvellously cheap, even if it were. got 
up with less care and elegance. . It 
comprises the “ Meditations on the 
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which were wraten for the 
menbers of a convent at Meaux, for 
whom the celebrated bishop enter- 
tained ayreat regard. They are some- 
what dey in matter, and unpolished 
inmanner, and by no means the best 
of bis. numerous writings. 


Gospel B 


Journey through Arabia Petrea to 
Mount Sinai, and the Excavated 
City of Petra, the Edom of the Pro- 
hecies. By M. Léon pe LaBorpe. 

Translated from the French.] Lou- 
don: Murray, 1836.+ 8vo. 


WE ‘know not a more elegant new- 
year's, gift than this splendidly exe- 
cuted, but not dear volume. The 
oxiginal work of M. Laborde was pub 
lished at Paris in 1830, ma large folio 
volume, with about seventy illustra- 
toys, partly lithographed, and. partly 
engrayedon wood. As, however, its size, 
and necessarily high price, placed it out 
of the reach of many persons, Mr. Mur- 
ray has made the public his debtor by 
bringing out the present English ver- 
sion, in which M. Laborde’s scattered 
details are condensed into one con- 
tinuous varrative by the translator, 
who has performed his task with mach 
ability, and has, further, prefixed two 
interesting chapters, cor:prising an 
account of ancient Idumwa, so far as 
i#t can be collected trom authentic 
sources. Sixty-four illustrations (be- 
sides a map of Arabia Petrea) ele- 
gantly executed on copper-plates and 
vn wood, add much to the iaterest and 
value of this pubiication, which, we 
hope, will find a place by the side of the 
Landscape Illustrations of the Bible, 
recently completed by the same pub- 
lisher. Altogether, this is one of the 
most interesting and valuable acces- 
signs to archeological literature which 
bas recently issued from the press. 





Abregé de [Histoire de l' Eglise Galli- 
cane, depuis sa foundation jusqu'en 
1830. Par L’Appé Favcitton 
Dupakc, Talaise. 1836. 12mo. 


THERE are ample materials for a his- 
toryiof the Gallican church: and the 
volume of the Abbé F. Duparc cer- 
tains a concise and rapid sketch of the 
principal events which have influenced 
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her destinies. We feel no doubt that 
the light in which he has represented 
causes and consequences, is that in 
which he conscientiously views them ; 
but the work is written throughout in 
a spirit of ultra-Romanism, and in 
little accordance with liberal feeling 
and christian charity. 


Divine Inspiration: or the Superna- 
tural Influence exerted in the com- 
munication of Divine Truth, and tts 
Special Bearing on the Composition 
of the Sacred Scriptures. With 
Notes and Illustrations. By the 
Rev. E. Lienperson, Doctor in Phi- 
losophy. London: Jackson & Wal- 
ford. 1836. 8vo. Pp.574. 


We have deferred introducing this 
elaborate treatise to the notice of our 
readers, in the hope that we might 
have been able to give an extended 
analysis of its very important contents. 
Frustrated in this design by the pres- 
sure of other matter, we deem it our 
duty thus to make it known. The 
volume consists of ten Lectures, which 
copiously discuss the different modes 
of inspiration—the gifts of inspiration 
—presumptive arguments for the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures—the posi- 
trve proofs of such inspiration—dit- 
ferent modes of operation—verbal 
inspiration—the canon of inspiration, 
and the cessation of inspiration. 

The nature and degree of the divine 
inspiration of the sacred writers is 
discussed, with more or less brevity, 
by every writer on the Evidence 
and Interpretation of Scripture. Dr. 
Woods, of Andover, (Massachusetts,) 
published a small volume on this sub- 
ject some years since; but it has been 
reserved for Dr. Henderson fully to 
explore it—we ought perhaps rather to 
say—to exhaust it. His Jong resi- 
dence on the continent made him 
familiar with the most erudite publi- 
cations of the German biblical critics, 
of whose labours he has made ample 
use; while his» learning, piety, and 
sound judgment, have preserved him 
trom being carried away by the reve- 
ries of Neologists. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that he opposes and 
refutes the untenable theory of a ver- 
bal inspiration. The work is, through- 
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out, characterised by deep seriousness 
and research, and fills up an important 
chasm in sacred fiterature. 





Essay on the Proper Employment of 


Time, Talenis, Fortune, &c. By 
the late Mrs. HH. M. Bowpb Ler, 
London: Edinburgh: Cadell & 
Blackwood. 1836. Pp. viii. 68 

A VERY book, well 


valuable little 


adapted for the young, especially of 
It contains proofs of 


the female sex. 
the author’s attachment to the Church 
of England, and bears testimony to 
the purity of its doctrines. 


Stackhouse’s History of the Holy Bible, 
JSrom the beginning of the World to 
the Establishment of Christianity. 
A new editwn, with an Introduction, 
additional Notes and Dissertativus, 
and a complete Index. By Danity 
Dewar, D.D. Principal of 3!a- 
rischul College and University, Aber- 
deen. Glasgow andLondon: Blackie 
and Son. 1836. Royal 8vo. 


THE value of Stackhouse’s History of 
the Bible is too well known to need 
our commendation, at the distance of 
more than eighty years after the date 
of its first appearance. Sixty-five 
years after its original publication, the 
venerable Primus of the Scottish Epis- 
copal Chureh, the Right Rev. Dr. 
GLEIG, in 1817 produced a new and 
much improved edition in three quarto 
volumes, with numerous corrections 
and additions. As this ynpression 
has long been exhausted, ‘the Rev. 
Dr, Dewar (already advantageously 
known by his elaborate treatise on the 
Atonement, and other publications), 
has rendered no trifling service to Bible 
readers, and above all to students of the 
Holy Scriptures, by this new and yet 
further improved edition. Que very 
important feature in the original work 
of Stackhouse was the refutation of 
infidel objections ; but it wasa subject 
of complaint (unquestionably well- 
founded) that, in some instances, the 
statement of such objectious was more 
powerful than the refutation of them. 
Bishop Gleig did much toremedy this ; 
but Dr. Dewar has, we think, improved 
yet further on the plan of his -prede- 
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cessor. The specific statement of seep- 
tical objections has been omitted’; 
but they are all noticed, and most 
satistactorily answered, in the-very co- 
pious retutations of Stackhouse aid 
the editor. These omissions, together 
with the adoption of a clear type, and 
a large but pleasantly readable page, 
have enabled Dr. Dewar, to make 
room for the introduction of much im- 
portant information collected fromthe 
researches of modern’ travellers in the 
East, which bave enabled him to ex- 
plain many things, and remove many 
ditticulties which could not be done 
at the time Stackhouse published ‘ns 
work in 1752. We are glad to-observe 
that, in the chronological department, 
the editor has judiciously availed him- 
self of the (late) Rev, Dr, | 'Hales's 
admirable Analysis of Chrotrology. Al- 
together, this is one of the cheapest, 
as it is one of the best executed, 
modern works of biblical literature; 
and we have much pleasure im recom- 
mending it to our readers. Opulent 
laymen could not make a more valu- 
able present to students at the Uni- 
versities, and to young Clergymen, than 
by presenting to them a copy of ‘this 
work. 


Quest guun Protestant?  Diseours 
prononcé a Geneve, le Dimancheuvant 
le Jubilé, et publié a Voccasion de 
‘* Deux Mots de Paix aux Ministres 
l'rotestuns de Lyon.” Par M. Mar- 
TIN PascHonnd, Pasteur, Président 
du Consistoire de Egtise Reformée 
de Lyon. Lyon et Paris, 6ve, 
1836. 

IN this tract, the author replies to a 

virulent attack which had been made 

against himself and his flock; and we 
know not whether to admire most the 
moderate tone of conciliation in which 
it is written, the manly and christian 
spirit in which he exposes the injustice 
of his Romish adversaries, or the for- 
cible argument with which he supports 
the cause of Protestantism. Every 
reader of his appeal will admit, unless 
we are much mistaken, that hé “hus 
fully established his definition of a’ Pro- 
testant; “He isa Christian whomain- 
tains liberty of inquiry, hberty of be- 
lief, and liberty of worship,to Christians 
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in general.” | If religious toleration 
were as widely spread as the Roma- 
nists pretend to desire, there would be 
no occasion for such publications as 
this of M. Martia Paschond: and the 
enemies of the Protestant faith would 
do well to compare this meek and 
charitable reply with the malevolent 
tanaticism which called it farth. 





Tales of Early Piety. By Two Sis- 
Ters. London: Harchard. 1836. 
12mo. Pp, 232. 


Way is it that we are not satistied 
with these Tales? They contain many 
good and instructive lessons for the 
young; and tle fact that the first, 
entitled “The Christian Family,” is 
the history of a child who was “too 
good for this world,” may perhaps ac- 
count fur the objection which arose in 
our minds against them. Never do we 
hear this trite expression without think- 
ing of our Lord’s reproot to the young 
lawyer: ‘‘Why callest thou me good ? 
There is none good but one, that is 
God.” At the same time, we would not 
be thought to pass a harsh judgment 
upon an honest endeavour to inculcate 
a lesson of early piety; and though 
we do not think that the tales are ex- 
actly suited to the natural buoyancy 
of the youthful heart, they point out 
the path of virtue aud religion, if they 
do net choose the sunshiny side of the 
way. 


Temper Sweetened, essential to Per- 
sonul and Domestie Happiness. By 
J. Taorntox. London: Wight- 
man. 1836. 12mo. Pp. 94. 


Is, or is not, Mr. Thornton a “ sweet- 
tempered’’ man! At ail events, he 
has produced a very interesting essay ; 
and we trust that the profits, which 


are to be given towards the building of 


a new chapel, provided always it be 
an Episcopal chapel,—and this we see 
no reason to doubt,—will be something 
handsome. The Essay is divided into 
four chapters, of which the first treats 
of the causes of an irritable temper, 
whieh. are various; the second, of its 
effects, which are disastrous; the third 
suggests the means and. motives of its 
which 1s effective and 


amendment, 





urgent ; and the last lays down certain 
rules for the government of the tem- 
per, which are sage and salutary. We 
recommend the book to all crabbed, 
and cynical, and snarlish, and pettish, 
and peevish persenages whomsvever. 


Le Serviteur de Jésus-Christ au milieu 
des Débats: Trois Discours adressés 
aux Etudians en Théologie, a Couver- 
ture des Cours de Novemlre 1832, 
1833, ef 1835. Par J. E, CeLte- 
RIER, fils. Paris et Genéve. 8vo. 
1836. 


In these Discourses the author has 
successively examined the conduct 
which the christian minister should 
adopt, with respect to political discus- 
sions, to religious dissensions, and to 
private injuries, It is almost impos- 
sible to avoid, in his intercourse with 
society, occasional contact with one or 
other, if not with all, of these evils; 
and it will require his utmost prudence 
and circumspection to guard against 
the offences which they are calculated 
to produce. There may be cases in it 
which it may almost become the duty 
of a Clergyman to engage in political 
discussion ; but he will steer off it as 
far as he can, and, at all events, he will 
never exceed the bounds of modera- 
tion and forbearance. When religious 
dissensions arise, and he is constrained 
to contend for the faith, he will take 
“Trath and Charity” for his motto; 
not a charity of ‘fexclusions and re- 
serves,”’ Lut “the charity of the gos- 
pel, the charity of Jesus, of John, and 
of Paul, the charity which is due to 
the most violent enemies—that which 
beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 
As to personal injuries, he must regard 
them as trials of his zeal, and arm 
himself against them by increased ex- 
ertions in the performance of bis 
Master's service, and a faithful obser- 
vance of the precepts of the gospel. 
Each of these questions are treated by 
M. Cellerier with that force of argu- 
ment and soundness of discretion by 
which all his writings are character- 
ised, and which bas gained for him 
the reputation which he so deservedly 
enjoys. 
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A SERMON 
ON THE INSTITUTION AND OBLIGATION OF THE SABBATH: 
Gen. mu. 8. 


And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it : because that in it 
he had rested from all his work which God created and made, 


We should ever bear in mind, while we search into, and endeavour 
to understand, the Scriptures, that our most enlarged views of God are 
limited ; our most exalted conceptions of him inadequate and incom- 
plete. In the very portion of Holy Writ where the exercise of his 
divine attributes is most sublimely delineated; where we are’ told 
that “ hell is naked before him, and the destruction that hath ‘no 
covering; that the pillars of heaven tremble, and are astounded 
at his reproof; that he divideth the sea with his power, and b 
his Spirit he hath garnished the heavens:” it is also dechtull 
‘‘Lo, these are parts of his ways; but how little a portion is heard 
of him—but the thunder of his power who can understand ?”* Now 
the very limitation of our knowledge, arising out of the comparative 
narrowness of our intellectual powers, when placed in parallel with the 
infinite majesty and inscrutable mystery of the Divine nature, will occa- 
sion at times the appearance of inconsistency. Positions may beadvanced 
respecting God which we may find it difficult to reconcile with each 
other; and which, viewed in connexion, may seem almost to involve a 
contradiction, while yet each, when regarded separately, appears neces- 
sarily and indisputably true. Thus we are told at one time, that “with 
God is no variableness, neither shadow of turning; that he is not man 
that he should lie, nor the son of man, that he should repent ;”—at 
another time, that ‘‘ the Lord repented for this; and this shall not 
be, saith the Lord.” It is expressly declared by God, “ No man 
shall see my face, and live ;” of which we find a confirmation in 
the emphatic words to which Jesus Christ himself gave utterance, 
‘* No man hath seen God at any time ;’—while yet Isaiah and Amos 
severally declare, the one, ‘ 1 saw the Lord sitting upon the throne ;” 
and the other, “I saw the Lord standing beside the altar.” How 
these are reconciled you have heard already; and will probably bear 
in mind; they are now only cited to illustrate a similar apparent 
discrepancy between an expression in the text, that ‘“‘ God rested:” the 
word seeming to imply effort, if not weariness; while the prophet 
Isaiah energetically asks, in language to which reason itself replies, 
‘Hast thou not known, hast thou not heard, that the everlasting God, 
the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is 
weary ? there is no searching of his understanding.” On the one hand, 
it is a fact,-—for it is recorded as a fact,—that God rested ; on the other 
hand,the remotest supposition of weariness, orneed of rest,is vehemently, 
and, we might say, indignantly disclaimed, as though derogatory and 
disparaging to the Divine perfections. Where, then, shall we find ‘the 
means of reconciling the fact, or that which God did, with the perfec: 
tion, that which God is; and of understanding how he who could 
not be said, without dishonour to his unutterable Majesty, to be weary, 
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might yet, without any impeachment of it, be said to rest? We shall 
find the explanation in the words of the Lord Jesus Christ himself, 
when he testified, ‘* The Sabbath was made for man.” 

Here, then, we develop the germ of a principle, which will be found 
te pervade all Scripture. What God is, man, according to his ability, 
should strive to be. Conformity to God is moral excellence. What 
God does, man, to the extent of his powers, should strive to do. 
Imitation of God is moral goodness. Now man is, we are told, made 
in the image and likeness of God. We can readily conceive, there- 
fore, of God doing a thing in order that man might do it—in 
order to recommend it, if we may so speak, to man ;—in order to lend it 
the most authoritative sanctions of duty, and to fix it, fast and firm, 
upon the most durable basis of obligation. God rested, (and hence 
weinfer the principle of Sabbath appointment,) not because God was 
weary ; God rested that man might rest: that the earliest blessing 
of ¢reation might be received as a sign, and revered as a pledge, of the 
last and the most enduring ; that while we look backward with sorrow 
to the beginning, we may look forward with hope to the end, since 
‘* there remaineth the keeping of a Sabbath to the people of God,”* 

Certainly the view both of the institution and obligation of the Sab- 
bath, which is afforded by considerations such as these, ought to weigh 
most powerfully in commending this primal ordinance of God to our 
most reverential attention, and to our most scrupulous observance. In 
one sense, indeed, it may be said to take precedency of every other 
command ; for not only would there be no scope for the declaration of 
what is commonly called the moral law, until the introduction of sin 
into the world ; but it seems probable that this institution of the Sab- 
bath was prior even to that memorable injunction, the transgression of 
which brought death into the world, and all our woe. Of such an opinion 
the following are the grounds. We are not told, until the 8th verse 
of the chapter now before us, that the Lord God planted a garden 
eastward in Eden ; the obvious inference from which is, that the garden 
of Eden was planted in the second week of creation; and that the first 
day of human existence was a Sabbath, which intervened before 
Adam’s work was allotted him, to dress and to keep the garden which 
the Lord had planted. ‘This seems as though the providence of God 
designed,—for we desire, with all reverence, to trace the workings of 
the Divine mind in what God has done, though not to intrude with 
irreverent speculation into what God will do ;—-but it seems as though 
he designed to protect this command, as being exclusively of a spiritual 
character, and forming the main link of connexion between the mate- 
rial earth-formed man, and himself the invisible God, against all those 
cavils and subleties which should hereafter be raised by men wise in 
their own conceits; who should attempt to evade their duty by deny- 
ing the reasonableness of his requirement, or arguing that it was only a 
temporary and ceremonial obligation. But we have it here based on 
a foundation peculiar to itself. It has all the attributes of durability, 
as well as of benevolence, about it. It is the day-break of that light 
of Divine mercy, which has ever since illumined and pervaded the 
world. . Dawn brightens into noon, but it is the same light ; and noon 
mellows into evening, but it is the same light still, and will continue to 
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be so, even to the end of time. Besides, had the obligation been 
only of a temporary character, that which was thus solemnly given 
would have been, doubtless, as solemnly withdrawn. The ceremonial 
law was declared amid “ blackness, and darkness, and tempest, and 
the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of words;” but when the 
sign was superseded by the substance, when it was abrogated and 
done away by the offering of the body of Jesus once for all; there 
was a broader blackness, for it enveloped not the mountain only, 
but the whole earth; and there was a deeper darkness, for the sun was 
not only enshrouded but eclipsed, and there was for tempest the earth- 
quake, and for a trumpet sound the rending of the rocks, and for a voice 
of words, the opening of the graves ; the invisible world giving to light 
its mysterious inmates, to tell to men, by their very appearance,’ what 
words could never tell. And did all this attend the cancelling ofa 
covenant, which was at first but “‘ a shadow of good things to come,” ‘and 
which ‘‘ decaying and waxing old, was ready to vanish away;” and shall & 
false philosophy beguile us to conceive, that the very first command of 
God would be recalled, without a solemn act of Deity, analogous to 
that by which he first imposed it on mankind; especially when itis 
declared to be ‘a sign for ever,” and a sign of that rest which hath not 
yet been realized ?—We are to judge of God only by himself; the very 
application of any other standard would of itself involve a fallacy and 
ensure a contradiction ; we are warranted in concluding, that as what 
God is, he will for ever be, so what God has done, he may be expected 
still to do; and that his principles of action, so far as we may apply the 
term, being unaltered, the character of his working will in every 
age be identical. And now is it asked how this test applies? We know 
that God thus ordained the Sabbath ; but who shall point out to us 
when he thus recalled his ordinance ? 

Further, while there is no presumption, nor any vestige of recall, 
there is positive evidence of perpetual observance, and, therefore, direct 
inference of perpetual obligation. | However it may be attempted by 
some, to identify the Sabbath with the shadowy and preparative ordi- 
nances of the Mosaic law, certain it is, that the day of holy rest 
was observed long before that law was given, and long after it had 
ceased, We would not build any inference on the fact, did it stand 
alone, that Noah rested, in the seventh or sabbatical month, on the 
summit of Mount Ararat, or that he observed weeks as a division of 
time while in the ark, for he “stayed yet other seven days,” not only once 
but again, before he sent forth the dove; but the inference which these 
records leave only probable is certified and demonstrated by the express 
attestation, that Israel observed the rest of the Sabbath, before the giving 
of the law. No sooner had the Lord's host entered into the wilder: 
ness, and become cut off from all ordinary methods of providing 
sustenance and support, than the extremity of man became, as it ever 
is, the opportunity of God; and a supply of angels’ food was miracas 
lously vouchsafed. ‘The Lord “ made windows in heaven,” rather thin 
his people should “ perish in the wilderness ;” he inverted the ‘whole 
course of nature, that he might provide Israel with food. But the manna 
that lay thick and fresh around the camp for six days of the week, de- 
scended not on the seventh. ‘ To-morrow,” said Moses, “ is the rest of 
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the holy Sabbath, unto the Lord.” He spake unto Israel of the Sabbath, 
as of an observance that was familiar to them all; and as he spoke, so 
they heard, And when after, some of the people went out, contrary to 
the directions of the lawgiver, to gather on the Sabbath morning ; 
“ How long,’’ God asked, as though displeased at their perverseness, 
“how long will ye refuse to keep my commandments and my laws?” 
Already, therefore, was this acommandment to Israel; a law to the people 
of the God of Jacob, handed down from their remotest ancestors, com- 
mencing not in Abraham, the father of many nations, but in Adam, the 
representative of a/l; to whom the Sabbath was, we may presume, at one 
and the same time, the memorial of his forfeited Eden, and the pledge of 
his anticipated paradise. The observance, therefore, of one day in seven 
was repeated and ratified, but not instituted for the first time, upon 
Mount Sinai; and long after that equally striking introduction of the 
gospel dispensation, the descent of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, 
we find that the Scriptures were read on the Sabbath in every synagogue 
to worshippers of the true God; that Paul preached on that day, not 
to Jews only but to Gentiles ; that the servants of God resorted to the 
river side, where prayer was wont to be made; and that the alms of the 
church were weekly collected for the relief of the, poorer brethren. 
Add to this the fact, that at no period of her existence has the obser- 
vance of the Lord’s-day been discontinued or suspended in the church, 
but that it may be traced, in uninterrupted succession, to the apo 
stolic times; and we have a complete answer to every one who shall 
be found hardy enough to invalidate its obligation, as resting on the 
positive and unrepealed command of God. Let a man deny his Bible ; 
if he will, let him reject it, as a rule of doctrines, and discard it asa 
register of facts, and we shall know both how to understand his reason- 
ing, and how to estimate it too; but let none be guilty of the glaring, 
shameless, inexcusable, presumptuous inconsistency, to receive the 
sacred volume as the revelation of God’s will, and yet to refuse. obe- 
dience to his earliest command—to the very first precept that involves 
a blessing,.and therefore implies a curse. O we have, indeed, reason 
to look warily to ourselves, lest the very belief with which we are early 
imbued become at once the cause of our offence, and the vindication 
of.our punishment! If we eredit this account, and admit that God 
rested on the Sabbath as an example to us, O, what is it but hardihood 
without parallel, and effrontery without excuse, if we will not rest there- 
on, in obedience to him! Has he no right to command, or can we 
look for impunity if we disobey ? 

To violate the Sabbath, however, is not only to contemn the autho- 
rity.of God’s example ; it is also to rob him of his right, to refuse to 
him his claim. We are not only, in the text, told that God rested on the 
Sabbath day.; but we are further apprised, that he sanctified it; separated, 
that is,.and, set. it apart from all other time, as his own peculiar and 
inalienable portion. The observance of the seventh day amounts, under 
another form, to: the palpable recognition of God's absolute sovereignty. 
Regarding the day, and regarding it to the Lord, we place ourselves 
under the special protection of the God of the sabbath ; disregarding 
it, we plant ourselves in a position of enmity against God. We take 
from him his right, which must surely be the extreme of folly, unless we 
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éan take from him also all power of reclaiming and enforcing it. How 
entire the property which he has reserved in this portion of our time, 
will appear from his declaration by the prophet Isaiah —*‘ If thou turn 
away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my holy 
day, and shalt call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, honour- 
able ;” ‘which sufficiently implies the essence of the obligation, that. it 
is holiness to the Lord. Whether we can understand the principle of 
this reservation or not, is a point of no moment whatever, as bearing on 
the performance of the duty, or upon the offering of the sacrifice ; we 
are told Goncerning God, that he giveth no account of his matters, and 
reason here accords with revelation, for if he were willing to give such 
account, who is thére that could be competent to receive it? All our con- 
cern is with the fact. Has God done this? Then we must do it. Has 
he demanded this? Then we must give it. Has he sanctified it? Then 
must ‘we devote and consecrate to him what he requires. Not to do 
so, were alike perilous and presumptuous, alike unreasonable and un- 
scriptural; reason could not plausibly justify refusal, Scripture would 
positively condemn it. No man can rationally slight or even mutilate the 
Sabbath, who considers his soul more worth than the bubble that bursts, 
or the vapour that vanishes, or the cloud that dissolves, or the body 
that decays. If God is true to fulfil his word, holy, to vindicate it, 
mighty, to execute it; then so far from being a venial error, Sabbath- 
breaking is a mortal sin. It will be visited as an insult; it will be re- 
quited as an outrage upon God. Ah, who shall vindicate his cause, 
and produce his strong reasons to the God of Jacob? Who shall enter 
into controversy with the Lord, in the day when he pleads with his 
people ? 

But knowing the terrors of the Lord, we persuade men; and ye, I 
trust, beloved brethren, are long since convinced at once of the sanctity 
of the obligation, and of the peril attendant on neglecting it; and are 
rather concerned to know how ye may so perform the duty, as to 
inherit the blessing. Here I will not lead you far from the text ; nay, 
I will confine myself to the two points which it suggests—rest and 
sanctification. ‘The duty may be summed up under two heads. Rest 
from work—sanctification unto life. 

All of God’s work was holiness; all was benevolence; all was love. 
Yet he rested, we are told. He rested for example’s sake; rested, it 
may be, that you or that I might ask, and find the most power- 
ful motives to practical religion in the answer, ‘“ And how are we to 
rest ?” We, most of whose work is sin, or alloyed with it, or pervaded by 
it, or at best dimmed and obséured by it ; how are we to rest ? “ Like as 
Christ died,” says the church, “‘ and rose again, so should we also walk 
in newness of life ; so should we, who are baptized, die from sin and rise 
again to holiness.” We must, therefore, adopt here also the principle 
of imitation ; and as what God did was done expressly for example’s 
sake, it must be our care to follow it as closely as the example ‘of the 
perfect can be followed by the practice of the imperfect. We must 
not be partial in our observance, where the authority that enjoins 
it is supreme. 

The rest must be an entire rest, mto which whoever spiritually 
entereth; must cease from his own works, as God did from his, ‘The 
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Lord indeed has himself, in the passage already cited from the prophet 
Isaiah, pointed out, with singular precision, wherein we are to rest : “‘ not 
doing thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking 
thine own words.” We are to rest, therefore, from the course or tenor 
of ordinary life ; from the indulgences of ordinary life, from the con- 
versation of ordinary life. God's law is violated, and his example 
is contemned, by the transaction of any secular business on the Lord’s 
day; by prolonging the necessary satisfaction of appetite into con- 
vivial gratification ; and by dwelling on those topics of social or domestic 
converse, which conduce to bind the soul in yet heavier and more 
debasing bondage to the congenial element which it already embraces 
but too fondly in cleaving to the dust. That which at another time, 
and under other circumstances, is lawful, becomes unlawful on the 
Sabbath. God, we are told—whether figuratively or literally, makes no 
difference as to the principle of action based upon this example—God 
was employed six days in the work of creation, a work worthy of God ; 
but he rested on the seventh. Man may likewise be employed six 
days in his secular business or profession, in the sphere to which God has 
appointed him, and which is therefore worthy of him; but he too must 
rest upon the seventh day and hallow it, if he desire a portion of the 
blessing, which was from the first solemnly attached to the Sabbath day. 
Now the benefit of such rest must be immediately and palpably appa- 
rent to all who, looking backward, consider man’s exalted origin, and 
looking forward, anticipate his eternal destiny; who consider the 
image in which he was created, as most worthy to be retrieved, and 
the condemnation to which he is exposed through the loss of it, as 
most needful to be escaped. None will deny, that absorption in things 
earthly is equivalent to abstraction from things heavenly. No man 
can serve two masters; the empire of no mind can be divided by two 
rival and equal principles. Now engagement is not necessarily 
absorption, it may be said, and does not necessarily produce abstraction. 
Admitted, we reply ; but ithas a tendency to produce it, and certainly 
would produce it, but for the seasonable occurence of the Sabbath, 
which counteracts the injurious tendency of contact and collision 
with the world, and reminds man, that he is not adi dust; that there 
are higher interests and worthier pursuits than buying and selling and 
getting gain; that there is a peril which must be avoided, and a para- 
dise which must be regained. “The character, therefore, of a man’s 
secular employment or pursuit, whether it be more or less elevated ; 
whether it be of corporeal effort or mechanical dexterity ; whether 
aniting the mind that contrives with the head that executes, or tasking 
the exercise of the mental powers alone, as directing the operation of 
others ; the character of theemployment would make no difference as to 
the eventual effect upon the human intelligence, were there no kindly 
intervention of a Sabbath. The mind would retrograde in the scale of 
moral elevation. One might indeed aspire to the mountain, and another 
would grovel in the valley, but none would rise above the gross atmo- 
sphere of earth. It is not so where the Sabbath is observed. By fol- 
lowing the example of the Divine Creator, man imbibes a portion of 
his spirit: a spark of deity shines out amidst his dust, and to the 
man of little talent and less learning, who has little thought beyond the 
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perception of his duty, and little care beyond the performance of it, 
are presented by a Sabbath rightly spent such high and heavenly 
anticipations, that he becomes as much superior in moral dignity in 
all that truly refines and ennobles man, to the scholar, the states- 
man, and the philosopher, who are not yet taught of God, as the 
lowliest child in the kingdom of heaven, to the greatest of the pro- 
phets without it. Sin, we know, is coiled up im all our worldly 
pursuits, and it needs constant watchfulness to unmask it; but what 
is better calculated to develop its real character than a cessation from 
the engagements in which it lies concealed, even as the snake in the 
herbage, and as the scorpion behind the fruit ? 

But the benefit is not merely negative. The Sabbath is rest from 
work, and therefore in a degree from sin, from involuntary, unpremedi- 
tated sin; from sin that is ashamed to show its face, and when dis- 
covered is repelled with abhorrence; which therefore troubles and 
harasses the believer, but harms him not. It is not only rest from 
work, but sanctification unto life. It is at once an earnest of heaven, 
apd a preparation for it. It is the perpetual expression of our belief 
a3 to what God has done, and of our confidence as to what he will 
do. It is the seeking his promises in the way of his commandments. 
We honour God acceptably, by implicit and devoted obedience, when, 
leaving the vain cavils and speculations, which may be a detriment to 
ourselves, but can be no disparagement to him, — for to dispute a Divine 
command on the part of man, is nothing more than sprinkling a hand- 
ful of the ashes of the furnace towards heaven in'the sight of the 
blessed sun,—when we do just what he has commanded, and simply 
because he has commanded it. This is sanctification, for it is the sub- 
mission of the will to God's will, of the reason to God’s understanding, 
of the conscience to God's command. By this many a soul, we doubt 
not, is thriving like the sheltered flower in the cool and watered valley, 
which has never been perplexed with a sophism or disturbed with a 
doubt as to the obligation or the benefit of the institution of the 
Sabbath, content (which is indeed here wisdom, ) to take all as included 
in the Divine command, ‘‘ Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath 
day.”” O how fair and how lovely a picture would the Sabbath, rightly 
observed, present of that state, which should be the object of our 
earnest aspirations, and for which the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now! The weight, whether of an 
empire, or of the simple employment that provides by daily labour for 
daily need, would alike be laid aside; the cares, and the fears, and the 
anxieties, and the doubts arising from untoward circumstances and un- 
merited provocations would be deferred till the day of holy rest had im- 
parted a renewed and redoubted energy whereby they might be met and 
overcome, The tempers and the dispositions that, unknown to ourselves, 
impeded our success, marred our comfort, and threatened our peace, would 
be purged away by the process of Sabbath employment. We should be 
better fitted for holding intercourse with man, by communion with God. 
To an extent limited only by man’s depravity, this is actually the case. 
The solemnities of the sacred day exercise just that influence on Chris- 
tians which the circumstances or the character may require; the rich 
and the poor meet together before the Lord, who is the maker of them 
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all, and he deals to them according to their several necessities. The 
weak are strenghtened; the afflicted are comforted; the heads that 
hang down are lifted up, and the feeble knees; hope takes the place 
of despondency, and unbelief is dissipated by faith. ‘The brother of low 
degree rejoices in that he is exalted; the rich, in that he is made 
low ; both, that they draw nigh to God, and that God draws nigh to 
them. They recognise a hope that lies beyond the confines of this 
perishable state, and they learn to be content with the path that leads 
them to it; the affluent, while he is scattering blessings; the needy 
man, while he is enduring hardships; each working alike the will of Him 
who doeth all things well, and approaching towards that keeping of 
an eternal Sabbath, whick remains for the people of God. 

Finally, the observance of the Sabbath sanctifies, because it is a 
purely spiritual observance, an observance which is all of faith; and 
which is itself the invitation of that influence, by which alone means of 
grace can be made effectual. They who honour and hallow the Sabbath 
of the Lord will not, on other occasions, do dishonour to him ; and thus 
sacrifice here their comfort, or hereafter their hope. The influence, 
the remembrance of a Sabbath rightly passed, extends throughout the 
week, till it is met by the expectation of a Sabbath to come; and he 
to whom the refreshment of the Divine presence is thus periodically a 
strength and a support, who is sustained by it under the difficulties of 
the present, and gladdened by it in the anticipatien of the future—O 
never let liim sacrifice his foretaste of an unchangeable heaven, for aught 
that earth can give or take away. Never let him forget the duty, and 
he shall never forego the benefit, till it be changed for the glory and 
blessedness of that rest which remaineth for the people of God. 
pe! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CONTINENTAL CHURCHES 
With Observations on the Romish Worship, and the State of Religion Abroad. 
No, X.—Tue Cuapet or tur Hospiran or Sr. Joun, av Bruces. 


Oprosite to the principal entrance of the Church of Notre-Dame is 
the ancient Hospital of St. John; which is, perhaps, on the whole, the 
most interesting of the religious monuments of Bruges. The period of 
its foundation is unknown ; but about the end of the fourteenth century 
it became a convent of the Augustine order; since the suppression of 
which, it has been converted into an hospital for the sick, under the care 
and superintendence of Sisters of Charity. These are the only nurses 
af the establishment ; their services are alike unpaid and uncontrolled ; 
and their lives, consecrated to religion, and spent in seclusion, are 
devoted to the comfort and relief of human suffering. The chapel, or 
rather the oratory of the hospital, is an antique Gothic building, in 
which there is nothing very remarkable, with the exception of the 
celebrated shrine of St.«\Ursula; but this is, of itself, sufficiently striking 
to attract multitudes of visitors to the place. ‘This coffer, which is of 
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gold, represents a tomb in miniature, and is said to contain a bone of 
the saint to whom it is dedicated. Itis in the Gothic style,.and of 
the most exquisite workmanship; and the outer case is, divided into 
eight compartments, upon each of which is a small painting by Hemlink, 
equal in design and colouring to the most finished compositions, and 
retaining all the freshness of recent execution, ‘The shrine turns upon 
a pivot; and it is not without a certain air of consequence that the old 
portress exhibits each face in succession, and at last drops the: silken 
curtain behind which it is ordinarily concealed. In the series of 
miniatures is recorded the life and death of St. Ursula and her eleven 
thousand virgins. ‘To the name of one, which was Undecimidla, the 
history may possibly be indebted for a portion of its marvels. For the 
benefit of those who delight in a popish legend, thus the story runs :— 

Early in the third century, Dionest, a prince of Britain, had espoused 
a lady named Daria; but year after year passed away, and their marriage 
still continued unfruitful. Earnest and constant in their prayers that 
God would bless them with an heir, they were at length delighted with 
the prospect of seeing their hopes fulfilled; and in dye process.of time 
a babe was born, but that babe proved to be a daughter... She. might 
doubtless have perpetuated the race, if not the name; but a:vow of 
chastity was one of the first acts of her ripening years, and their wishes 
seemed to be again disappointed. As she grew in years, however, she 
increased in beauty ; and the fame of her loveliness reaching the eourt 
of Agrippinus, a German prince, he sent deputies, loaded with presents, 
to demaud her hand in marriage for his son Coman. Dionest,; aware 
of his daughter’s resolution, knew not how to act; but he, was relieved 
from his embarrassment by the appearance of an angel, who intimated 
that the conversion of the Germans to Christianity would be the result 
of the proposed alliance; and Ursula herself, released from her vow, 
dictated the conditions of the marriage under the immediate instruction 
of the angel. Eleven thousand virgins of the most distinguished 
families in the kingdom were appointed to accompany the affianced 
bride; and, without a man on board, they navigated the fleet which 
was to convey them to Cologne. Here they arrived in safety, and 
were received by Aquilmus, the Roman prefect, with every demonstra- 
tion of honour and respect. Having resolved upon a pilgrimage to 
Rome, thither they proceeded forthwith; and after receiving baptism 
from the pope, and paying a visit to the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
they prepared to depart. At Mayence, Ursula for the first: time saw 
her intended husband. ‘They returned together to Cologne, and: in 
their way Coman was converted to Christianity, and baptized. Ini the 
mean time the city had been taken by the Goths, who immediately 
seized upon the whole company, and either massacred them on the 
instant, or put them to death with the most cruel tortures. | A miracle 
led to the discovery of the body of St. Ursula. During the celebration 
of a mass, a dove was observed to flutter over the head of the priest, 
and, alighting on the ground, to turn up the earth with her»beak, 
Beneath the surface the corpse was found, and the church, which bears 
her name, was erected on the site. 

In former times the shrine of St. Ursula was an object of peculiar 
veneration, and pilgrims came far and near to visit and to worship 
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before it. John Hemlink, who executed it, was a self-taught artist, 
who had been originally a soldier, and had spent his vouth in dissipa- 
tion and excess. Having been wounded in some engagement, he was 
admitted into the Hospital of St. John, and the kind treatment which 
he received at the hands of the Seurs Hospitaliéres made him unwilling 
to quit the asylum. He therefore turned his attention to painting ; and 
in gratitude for the kindness which he had experienced, he gave his 
pictures to the hospital. The sisters are very much attached to his 
memory, and point with pride to the ward and bed in which he lay. 
Several of his performances adorn the parloir of the hospital, and the 
visitor must not leave the place without seeing them. Before quitting 
the chapel, however, there are several good pictures of Van Oost, the 
younger, which he will do well to examine. ‘There is little else in the 
chapel to attract his attention, except it be the prodigious number of 
votive offerings, in the shape of legs, arms, eyes, ears, &c., for the 
most part of wax, but occasionally in silver, with which the walls are 
literally covered. The profusion of these absurdities in the Flemish 
churches has been before noticed; but in the chapel of St. John they 
are almost countless. 

A pretty court, whose Gothic walls are covered with ivy, leads to the 
parloir already mentioned. Immediately in front of the entrance is a 
iine painting by Hemlirk, with two wings or shutters, in which the 
colours, which are exceedingly brilliant, are fixed with the whites of 
eggs. Although the Van Eycks had invented painting in oil long 
before the time of Hemlink, yet he continued to persevere with a 
process which had ceased to be in general use; and certainly the works 
which he has left are magnificent specimens of art. The subject of 
the picture under consideration is the Marriage of St. Catherine ; 
which is represented as taking place in the chapel, in presence of the 
friars and nuns belonging to the convent. It is supposed that the 
heads are portraits of the individuals attached to the hospital, while the 
artist was an inmate of it; and, notwithstanding the rude state of the 
art at the time, many of them will bear a comparison with the heads of 
Vandyke. <A boar’s head, which is introduced with an appearance of 
being somewhat out of place, is admirable. There is an extravagance 
of a similar description in another picture of the same painter, which 
hangs near the fire-place; in which he has given his own portrait, 
under the figure of a negro looking out of awindow. It is an Adora- 
tion of the Magi, of smaller dimensions than the preceding, but 
equally marked by great force of expression, and exquisite tints of 
colouring. 

The parloir also contains some good portraits of Van Eyck; but 
they are very inferior, both in character and execution, to those of his 
rival. There is likewise a series of portraits of abbesses, nuns, and 
friars, with most queer physiognomies; and among them the head of 
Hemlink, in the dress of a patient of the hospital, which is usually 
covered with a curtain. Beneath this is the inscription, “ Orus 
Jouannis Hemiink, 1379.” 

Above the ample Gothic mantel-piece is a huge wooden doll, dressed 
in a bridal robe of satin, and bedecked with flowers, intended to 
represent the Virgin. It is covered with jewels and relics, holding the 
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bone of a martyr in one hand, and a fragment of the true cross in 
the other. The devout sisters of the establishment regard the idol 
with peculiar veneration ; and the miracles which are attributed to it 
ate almost as numerous as they are surprising. Dolls of a similar 
description, magnificently arrayed in lace and silver, with smaller 
puppets, representing the infant Saviour, pinned to their stomachs, are 
to be seen in almost all the Catholic churches, as well as in the little 
sentry-boxes which are fitted up by the road-side for the accommoda- 
tion of those who cannot reach the church in time for mass. It isa 
very common occurrence to see some straggling peasant kneeling 
before these grotesque figures, with an air of the most fervent adoration, 
and the mind sickens at the idea, that these idolatrous mummeries are 
kept up by the priesthood, as a means of decoying a few pence from 
the pockets of a deluded populace. 


ee 
CRITICISM ON GALATIANS IV. 14—16. 


Mr. Epiror,—In the analysis of an excellent work on “ The Mini- 
sterial Character of Christ,” by the present Bishop of Winchester, which 
you have given in your Miscellany for September and October, 1836, 
I had hoped to have seen a note from page 555, containing some in- 
genious criticisms upon the fourth chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians, verses 14—-16, in connexion with 2 Cor. vii. 9, where the 
apostle, speaking of an affliction that had befallen him, describes it 
‘© a thorn in the flesh.” Should you think with me, that the remarks 
therein contained would not only be interesting, but also instructive to 
some of your readers, I should feel greatly obliged by their insertion in 
your next number. 





as 


‘«¢ Gal. iv. 14—16. This is a remarkable passage, and may perhaps 
contain a clue to the meaning of the ‘ thorn in the flesh,’ of which the 
apostle complains. None of the explanations given of it by the com- 
mentators are satisfactory. See Bp. Bull’s Sermon on 2 Cor. xii. 7—9, 
where the opinions of the fathers and others are fully stated. They 
who explain it of the natural infirmity of man in his fallen state, to 
which St. Paul was subject in common with others, do not seem to 
advert to the form of expression used in this passage. The apostle does 
not say, ‘my temptation which was in the flesh,’ as it is twice inac- 
curately quoted by Paley, Hore Pauline, Epistle to the Galatians, 
No. iv.—but ‘in my flesh,’ #» ri capxi pov. And why should the 
Galatians ‘despise’ him for a weakness from which they were not 
exempt themselves? They who are of opinion that it was some defect 
in his speech which impeded his utterance, or rendered it ungraceful, 
appear to forget that, at Lystra, Paul was called Mercurius, because he 
was the chief speaker. It is more probable that it was some external 
blemish in his person, perhaps weakness of sight, or some affection or 
involuntary movement of the eyes, which rendered him contemptible to 
the multitude, and was thus likely to injure his usefulness. This hypo- 
thesis will give a rational meaning to the proof of the love of the Gala- 
tians towards him, instanced by the apostle, for the explanation of which 
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the quotations usually brought forward, ( Ni le plus oeulis meis‘amarem, 
&c.) are quite irrelevant. ‘I bear you record, that-if. it hadsbeen pos* 
sible,,ye would have plucked out your own eyes, and*given them to 
ine,’ - How would such an aetion have been any proof of love ?: unless 
the supposed gift had been intended to supply some deficiency under 
which the apostle was known to labour. But it would have been in- 
deed a great token of attachment if the Galatians could have remedied 
his natural failing, by depriving themselves of the faculty of sight to 
restore it to him. 

‘** We may also account on the same supposition for another peculiarity 
in St. Paul’s history. It is known that he generally employed an 
amanuensis, for which no better reason has been assigned than the 
assertion, unsupported by any proof, that the apostle was unable to 
write the Greek characters. But was it likely that one on whosevedu- 
cation no. expense was spared, should have remained ignorant of a dan- 
guage so necessary to a Jew of liberal birth, especially at a time when 
many Greeks eame yearly to Jerusalem for commercial or religious 
purposes? Lesides, he quoted passages from three at least, and pro- 
bably from four Greek puets, which proves familiarity with their writ- 
ings.* Now if we suppose that his eye-sight was affected, all ‘the 
difficulty vanishes, and an intelligible reason is suggested for his re 
quiring the aid of an assistant. 

** Again, when the high priest Ananias ordered Paul to be smitten, 
he retorted on him, as upon an ordinary pharisee—‘ God shall smite 
thee, thou whited wall’—but when informed who it was that had spoken, 
he excused himself by saying, ‘I wist not that he was the high priest.’ 
The. commentators account for his ignorance in various ways, but they 
leave the great difficulty untouched, since the seat and dress of the high 
priest would have been sufficient evidence of his dignity in the eyes of 
a Jew, if eyes he had. But if St. Paul’s infirmity prevented him from 
seeing the position in the council, or the external emblems of office 
which indicated the high station of the speaker, a clear solution of the 
mystery is provided ; and the validity of the apostle’s apology for his 
hasty expression may be admitted by us, as, from the silence of the 
sacred historian, it seems to have been by the assembly. Acts xxiii. 
1-5. 

‘The word used in the original, in the first verse of this latter pas- 
sage, deserves notice. ‘Arevioag ce 6 HavAoc tp ovvecpiw, ‘ Paul, ear- 
nestly beholding the council.’ Now drevifecy reve, vel cig re, vel cig teva, 
is ‘ aliquid vel aliquem oculis valde intentis contueri’—Valckenarius, 
Act. cap. i.—who speaks of its being used by Hippocrates. This 


* “From Aratus, Acts xvii. 28 ; from Menander, 1 Cor. xv. 33; from Epimenides, 
Tit. i. 12. With respect to the first quotation the apostle says, twes rév naé’ duas 
notnrav eipixact—an expression literally indicating more than one—and the words, 
with the alteration of a single letter, are to be found in a hymn of Cleanthus to 
Jupiter.. That the apostle designed to speak of more than one is probable, for in 
Tit. i. 12, he says, tis €& av’ray. Bp. Marsh in his notes to Michaelis, vol. i. p. 429, 
names Callimachus as the poet here quoted by St. Paul. There is a verse in Calli- 
machus which begins Kpires wel Yetoras, but it proceeds differently ; and Calli- 
machus was nota Cretan but a Cyrenian,—See Dodd's Translation of Callimachus’s 
Hymns, p. 3, note.” 
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intent fixing of the look is precisely what might be expected to accom- 
pany weak or imperfect vision. 

‘“« In the passage in Corinthians, the word used is oxddol—éldOn jror 
axodow rH eapxi, ‘a thorn in the flesh.’ (2 Cor. xii. 7.) Now, in Num- 
bers XxxXiii, 55, it is said that the inhabitants which are suffered to re- 
main shall be oxddoree ey roic b@8adpwic, * pricks in your eyes.’ In 
Joshua xxiii. 18, ‘thorns’ in the eyes occur in our English version. 
The word is different in the Hebrew and Septuagint from that used in 
Numbers, but both are translated ‘spinw’ by Xantis Pagninus and 
Tremellius and Junius. 

** To strengthen the hypothesis which has been advanced, I remark, 
lastly; that it serves to explain the expression mHAtka ypdppara, (Gal. 
vi. 11,) which, it is observable, occurs in the same epistle with the pas- 
sage which has given occasion to this note. M‘Knight on this passage 
remarks, that Beza, Le Clerc, Beausobre, Wolf, and Lardner, agree 
with our translators in rendering the words ‘ how large a letter ;’ and he 
follows their version. At the same time he allows that Whitby, Dodd- 
ridge, and others, following Jerome, Chrysostom, and Theophylact, trans- 
late the words ‘ with what kind of letter,’ supposing it to be an apology 
for tae inelegance of the writing. This is beneath the seriousness 
of the occasion and the character of the writer, as well as incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the passuge. May not the words be inter- 
preted with more propriety by referring them to the size of the letters ? 
which, if St. Paul laboured under the infirmity I have supposed, would 
be of a larger character than customary: and the unusual trouble which 
he took on this occasion, by writing with his own hand, notwithstanding 
the defect in his vision, with which the Galatians must have been well 
acquainted, would show his anxiety for their faith, and the importance 
he attached to the subject of his letter. 

“A singular coincidence of conjecture has been pointed out to me in 
Mr. Robert’s recent publication of the Life and Correspondence of 
Mrs. Hannah More. In the third volume of this work, a letter is 
printed from the late Mr. Stephen to Mrs. Martha More, from which 
the following are extracts. 

**« Does it fall within the plan or general character of the work 
(Mrs. More’s Essay on the Character and Practical Writings of St. Paul) 
to notice the thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan, and to give 
any conjecture as to the infirmity alluded to? I have an interpretation 
of this, which, as far as my reading, or that of Wilberforce and some 
others, goes, is original ; and yet it is admitted by them to be as probable, 
or more so, than any other of the many conjectures they have seen. For 
my own part, I hold it almost demonstrably the true solution. St. Paul’s 
infirmity was one well known in hot climates, a chronical ophthalmia. 

.. + Hence he generally employed an amanuensis, and regarded it 
as a great matter when he used his own pen. ‘ Ye see,’ &c. (Gal. vi. 
11.) ‘The salutation,’ &c. (1 Cor. xvi. 21.) 

«* That the infirmity was of a bodily kind seems quite indisputable. 
a ae The choice of the metaphor weighs much with me; indeed it 
first excited my conjecture. The pain of ophthalmia, when severe, 
exactly resembles that of a thorn or pin. I once had it very severely 
indeed in the West Indies. It made me blind, in a manner, for about 
XIX. I. H 
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three weeks ; and during that time, if a ray of light by any means broke 
into my darkened chamber, it was like a thorn or pin run into my eye, 
and so I often described it. I felt also the subsequent effect for years, 
which I suppose to have been experienced by St. Paul, a predisposition 
to inflammation in the eyes, which extreme care and timely applications 
prevented from recurring. .... But the strongest argument of all re- 
mains, and appears to me nearly, if not quite, decisive. It rests upon 
Gal. iv. 15. After praising them in the preceding verse for not de- 
spising his fleshly infirmity, (whatever that was,) he here subjoins, ‘ I 
bear you record,’ &c. How natural this context on my hypothesis ! 
How little so on any other! ... . Let us take, for instance, Doddridge’s 
conjecture. ‘You saw my paralytic distortions in my mouth and 
cheeks, you heard my stammering tongue, when I first preached the 
gospel to you; but you despised not those infirmities. On the contrary, 
you would, if it had been possible, have plucked out your own eyes, 
and have given them to me.’ 

‘«* Suppose lameness, &c.... the incongruity is not much, if at 
all, less... . The point, after all, is of no great importance; but if 
Mrs. H. More thinks it worth while to notice the guesses on this sub- 
ject at all, here is what I suppose to be a new one for her consideration.’ 

** Mrs. Hannah More remarks in her reply—‘ If your interpretation 
is not true, though I believe verily it is, it is at least ingenious enough 
to deserve to be true. The evidence from Galatians is, I think, irre- 
sistible.’ 

‘“* The letter from which the foregoing extracts are taken, the whole 
of which is worth consulting, is dated Dec. 29th, 1814; but was not 
published until last year. The substance of this note appeared in the 
first edition of the present work in 1824.” 

[ We have much pleasure in complying with the wishes of our name- 
less correspondent.—Eb. | 


———=<———— 


HYMN FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Written by Edward H. H., aged 12 years, Dec. 25, 1836. 


Beno tp the babe, that little child, 
Who in the manger lies ? 
Who is that infant meek and mild, 
Love sparkling in his eyes ? 
It is the Lord, the Prince of Peace, 
His name thrice blessed be ; 
Whose love shall never, never cease, 
Through all eternity. 
He left His shining realms above, 
He left His Father's breast ; 
His heart o’erflowed with heay’nly love ; 
He came to give us rest :— 
Rest from the slavish yoke of sin, 
Rest from a godless life, 
Rest from disturbing thoughts within, 
And rest from passion’s strife. 
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Grace, bounteous grace, He came to give, 
Grace undeserv'd and free ; 
By grace unworthy sinners live, 
And Christ’s salvation see. 
His peace to us the Lord imparts, 
The peace which can’t be known, 
Except He plant it in our hearts, 
And make those hearts his own. 


All these, and many blessings more, 
The Lord to us will give, 

If humbly we his grace implore, 
And in His Son believe. 

Then let us grateful anthems sing, 
With tuneful heart and voice, 

To Jesus Christ our Lord and King, 
And in His name rejoice. 


~——_ 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PEOPLE SOLD AS SLAVES IN TIME OF FAMINE. 


“ Buy us and our land for bread, and we and our land will be servants unto Pharaoh ; 
and give us seed, that we may live, and not die, that the land be not desolate.”— 
Genesis xvii, 19. 


Mr. Forsss, in speaking upon this subject, says :— The number of 
poor people who come down to Anjengo, in Malabar, and the other sea- 
ports, from the inland countries, during a famine, either to sell them- 
selves or dispose of their children as slaves, was astonishing. During 
my residence at Anjengo there was no famine, nor any unusual scarcity 
of rain; but during the rainy season many were weekly brought down 
from the mountains to be sold on the coast. They did not appear to 
think it so great a hardship as we imagine. In the code of Hindoo laws 
is a provision for those who, in consequence of famine, are reduced to 
the same dreadful necessity : ‘ Whoever, having received his victuals 
from a person during the time of a famine, and hath become his slave, 
upon giving to his provider whatever he received from him during the 
time of famine, and also two head of cattle, may become free from his 
servitude.’”—Forbes’s Or. Mem. iii. 171. 

Respecting this kind of slavery among the Jews, the Mosaical law 
thus enjoins the Israelites—Levit, xxv. 25. 

We learn from Mungo Parke, p. 295, that famine is no unfréquent 
cause of slavery. ‘ The poor negro,” he says, “ when fainting with 
hunger, thinks, like Esau of old, ‘ Behold, I am at the point to die; and 
what profit shall this birthright do to me ?’?. There are many instances of 
free men voluntarily surrendering up their liberty to save their lives.” 
During a great scarcity, which lasted for three years, in the countries of 
the Gambia, great numbers of people became slaves in this manner. 
Dr. Laidley assured him that at that time many free men came and 
begged with great earnestness to be put in his slave chain, to save them 
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from perishing of hunger. Large families are very often exposed to 
absolute want; and as the parents have almost unlimited authority over 
their children, it frequently happens, in all parts of Africa, that some of 
the latter are sold to purchase provisions for the rest of the family. 
This account is corroborated by a melancholy instance coming under 
his immediate observation at Wonda, in the Manding district, during a 
period of searcity. ‘‘ Every evening during my stay, I observed five or 
six women coming to the Mansa's house, and receive each of them a 
certain quantity of corn. As I knew how valuable this article was at 
this juncture, I inquired of the Mansa whether he maintained these poor 
women from pure bounty, or expected a return when the harvest 
should be gathered in. ‘ Observe that boy,’ said he (pointing to a 
fine child about five years of age): ‘ his mother has sold him to me for 
forty days’ provision for herself and the rest of her family: I have 
bought another boy in the same manner.’ Good God! thought I, what 
must a mother suffer before she sells her own child! I could not get 
this melancholy subject out of my mind ; and the next night, when the 
women returned for their allowance, I desired the boy to point out to me 
his mother, which he did. She was much emaciated, but had nothing 
cruel or savage in ber countenance ; and when she had received her 
corn, she came and talked to her son with as much cheerfuluess as if 
he had still been under care.” 

It would further appear from Harris’s old Collection of Travels, 
vol. i. p. 310, that the custom of purchasing slaves from starving 
parents was not confined to heathen tribes; the good Christians of Sicily 
looking in former days to famine as a fertile source of profit. 

“‘ The Arabians inhabiting the barren deserts between Barbary and 
Egypt live in great misery and want. The soil produces no corn; and 
all the labour and industry of the inhabitants of some few villages is 
only rewarded with a plentiful harvest of dates; besides, they are a 
numerous multitude. When they come to buy corn, and their money 
falls short, they leave their sons in pawn in great numbers, many of 
which turn Christians ; and if the money be not paid on a certain day, 
the Sicilians claim their sons for slaves, and put a ransom upon them 
amounting to three or four times the debt.”—-Leo and Maund's Descrip- 
tion of Afric a. 





LAW REPORT. 
No. XLIV.—FEES FOR BURIAL OF PAUPERS 


TRME questions put by the guardians — service until he has been paid; or 
ofthe Maldon Union, whether,ineither guaranteed a fee, either for the burial 


of the three following cases, a Clergy- service, or for breaking the ground, 
man can legally refuse either to allow 1. Where there is no particular cus- 
agrave to be made in the churchyard, tom to pay any certain amount. 

for the burial of a pauper residing at 2. Where there has been an imme- 
the time of his death in his (the Clergy- morial custom to pay a certain sum. 


man’s) parish, or perform the burial 3. Where the pauper dies in a work 
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house to which be has been sent by man’s parish, or refuse to perform thie 
another parish of the Union, than that burial service until he shall be, paid 
in which the workhouse is situate ? a fee. The sixty-eighth canon prohibits, 

Having buried the pauper, whether under penalty of suspension, the_re- 


the Clergyman can recover any such _fusal or delay to bury on account. of 


fee, and of whom? and if entitled to any fee. There was no instance to 
any fee, whether the guardians have his knowledge of any such fee being 
the power to alter the fees claimed sued for and recovered; but if itcould 
to what they consider a reasonable be proved that there was an ancient 
amount, so as to make the amount accustomed fee, he thought it might be 
similar throughout the Union? and recovered from the person giving di- 
whether the Clergyman can refuse to rections for the grave, if there was 
allow the body to be taken into the a competent court in the place. It 
Church without any larger or addi- could not, however, he apprehended, 
tional fee, and whether having buried frum the smallness of the amount, be 
the pauper he can recover the same, _recoveredinacourtof commonlaw. In 
and of whom ? fact he thought there was no remedy. 

Dr. Lushington was of opinion, That The guardians have no power to alter 
in none of the three cases put, cana fees. He thought it discretionary in 
Clergyman legally refuse to allow a the Clergyman to admit the body into 
grave to be made in the churchyard — the Church, but he did not think he 
for the burial of a pauper residing could recover a fee for admitting it. 
at the time of his death in such Clergy- June 27, 1836. 


—_-——— 


AN ACT TO FACILITATE THE CONVEYANCE OF SITES FOR 
SCHOOL-ROOMS. 
ANNO SEXTO ET SEPTIMO GULIELMI IV. REGIS.—CAP. LX. 
[13th August, 1836.] 


Lords of Manors may convey any Part of Commons or Wastes as Sites for 
Poor Schools, 


WuHEREAs it is expedient to promote the education of poor children in the 
principles of true religion and useful knowledge, and to afford additional 
facilities for the erection of school-rooms to be used for that purpose: be it 
enacted by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in this present par- 
liament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that from and after the 
passing ef this act, it shall be lawful for the lord or lady of any manor, whether 
seised in fee simple, fee tail, or for life, or being a corporation aggregate, or 
sole, or a feme covert (with the consent of her husband), or a minor (with the 
consent of his or her guardian, or guardians,) or an idiot or lunatic (by his or 
her committee or committees). to convey to the incumbent and churchwardens 
of any parish in which a school for the education of poor children is intended 
to be erected, or to the trustees of any such school in any parish, or extra- 
parochial place, so much of the common or waste grounds in any such parish, 
or extra-parochial place as may be required for the site of such school, and of 
a house or houses for the master or mistress of such school; and the convey- 
ance of such part of the common or waste grounds by the Jord or lady of the 
manor wherein the same shall be situate, shall be a good and sufficient con- 
veyance for the purpose of vesting the fee simple and inheritance thereof in 
the parties to whom the same shall be conveyed, for the purpose hereinbefore 
specified, as fully and effectually as if every person having right of common 
upon such common or waste grounds had joined in and executed such con- 
veyance, 
All Persons, including those incapacitated by law, may convey Land for 
Poor Schools. 

2. And be it further enacted, that it shall be lawful for all persons being 
seised in fee simple, fee tail, or for life, femes covert (with the consent of 
their hasbands), minors (with the consent of their guardians), and idiots or 
innatics (by their committees), to convey any portion of land of which they 
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may respectively be seised, including copyhold land, if the lord or lady of the 
manor shall consent thereto, in the same manner, to the same persons, and 
for the same purpose as hereinbefore authorized with respect to common ot 
waste ground. 

Ecclesiastical Bodies, Corporate or Sole, may convey any Portion of their Lands as 

Sites for Poor Schools, &c. 

3. And be it further enacted, that it shall be lawful for any spiritual or 
ecclesiastical body corporate, or spiritual person being a corporation sole, to 
convey any portion of land belonging to any such body corporate, or belonging 
to any such spiritual person in the capacity of a corporation sole, in respect 
of any ecclesiastical preferment held by him, to the Incorporated National 
Society for promoting the Education of the Poor, in the principles of the Esta- 
blished Church, or to the minister and churchwardens for the time being of the 
parish wherein such land shall be situate, or to any trustees to be named by 
the bishop of the diocese, for the purpose of erecting thereon a school-room 
or school-rooms, to be used for the education of poor children in the principles 
of the Christian religion, according to the doctrines and discipline of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, and also, where it may be required, 
for the purpose of erecting thereon, a house or houses for the master and 
mistress of such schools: provided always, that in case of any spiritual person 
being @ corporation sole, the consent of the bishop of the diocese shall be tes- 
tified by his being a party to the conveyance of such land: and all conveyances 
made by virtue and according to the provisions of this act, shall be valid and 
effectual in law to all intents and purposes, for vesting the fee simple and inhe- 
ritance of the land conveyed thereby in the parties to whom the same shall be 
conveyed for the purpose hereinbefore specified. 

Provision for School Rooms built before passing of this Act. 

4. And be it further enacted, that in any case where before the passing of 
this act a school-room, or house for a schoolmaster or mistress, shall have 
been built upon common or waste land of a manor, the lord or lady of which 
was not enabled by law to make a valid and effectual conyeyance thereof, or 
on land belonging te any person or persons or corporation not enabled by law 
to make a valid and effectual conveyance thereof, such person or persons, o1 
corporation, shall have, with respect to the site of such school-room and 
house, ali the powers which are by this act given with respect to the convey- 
ance of sites upon which school-rooms or houses are intended to be built, 
subject in every case to the provisions in this act contained, as to the consent 
of the bishop of the diocese to the conveyance bya spiritual person being a 
corporation sole. 

Conveyances may be made either for a valuable Consideration or as a free Gift. 

5. And be it further enacted, that all conveyances by this act authorized to 
be made shall be by bargain and sale enrolled, and may be so made either for 
a valuable consideration, or as a free gift; and that if any money shall be paid 
to a spiritual person, being a corporation sole, the same shall be applied and 
disposed of for the benefit of such spiritual person and his successors, in such 
manner as the bishop in whose diocese the land so conveyed shall be situated 
shall, by writing under his hand, to be registered in the registry of his diocese, 
direct and appoint. 

Land to be conveyed not to exceed in Quantity Half an Acre. 

6. Provided always, nevertheless, and be it further enacted, that it shall 
not be lawful for any person or persons, corporation or corporations, by virtue 
of this act, to convey any common, or waste ground being part of a manor, vt 
any other land or ground, for the site of any school and house or houses for 
the master or mistress thereof, which shall exceed in quantity one half of a 
statute acre; and that the quantity and value thereof to be conveyed in every 
case shall be ascertained immediately previous to such conveyance by a land 
surveyor, to be appointed, in case the said land or ground shall belong to any 
spiritual or ecclesiastical body or person, by the bishop of the diocese im which 
the land shall be situated, by an instrument under his hand; and that the said 
instrument and the report of the survey and valuation by such surveyor (such 
report being verified by the declaration of the said surveyor before a justice of 
the peace, and in case the said land or ground shall belong to any spiritual or 
ecclesiastical body ur person, signed by the bishop in testimony of his approba 
tion thereof) shall be annexed to the deed of conveyance. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


aera mr memes 


Domestic.—The rapid progress of 
division in the ministerial camp augurs 
an approaching dissolution of the al- 
liance between Whig, Radical, and 
Papist, by which alone the adminis- 
tration is at present kept together. 
In vain do the journals in the minis- 
terial interest use every art of cajolery 
to stave off their approaching doom, by 
the loudest and most impudent asser- 
tions and denials: but it will not do; 
every day brings forth some fresh 
proofs of disunion among the (so called) 
Reformers. Sir W. Molesworth, in 
Cornwall, finds that he cannot rely on 
his former supporters; and announces 
his retirement at the next election 
from the representation, because he 
goes too far. Scarcely are the Re- 
formers astounded by this announce- 
ment, when forth comes a letter from 
the spruce secretary of legation at 
Brussels (Mr. Bulwer), deprecating 
disunion; and begging that certain 
questions, involving the fate of the 
monarchy itself, may be regarded as 
open questions, for the purpose of se- 
curing the co-operation of the Radicals, 
and so securing the continuance of 
Ministers in the retreats of Downing 
Street, and the receipt of the comfort- 
able salary of secretary to,the writer 
himself at Brussels. No doubt, this is 
a most patriotic object, and the gentle- 
man is very sincere in his entreaties; 
but the Radicals, we opine, will not 
see the utility of abandoning their own 
principles for such an object. But as 
to O’'Connel], he seems to bear the 
brunt of the battle; he has been al- 
most weekly pamphleteered by those 
who were once his most intimate co- 
adjutors, and who have thoroughly 
exposed the meanness of his character, 
and the baseness of his aims and ob- 
jects. To clamour loudly for a ques- 
tion, and then to prevent its being 
carried because “ the disappointment 
occasioned would give him more 
power in Ireland ;” to prevent the in- 
troduction of Poor Laws, because to 
remove the sufferings of his starving 
countrymen “ would spoil his trade,” — 
are now recorded as the express words 
of the Agitator, spoken to those whose 
honest but mistaken zeal for the good 


of their country had Jed them to be- 
come his followers, but who have now 
abandoned and exposed him. One of 
the principal actors in the schemes and 
rebellion of the United Irishmen, who 
has been permitted to return by Go- 
vernment to that country from which 
he had been banished, has borne a 
powerful testimony to the brink of 
ruin into which O'Connell and his foul- 
lowers are plunging ; by abandoning all 
his previous opinions in favour of re- 
peal and independence, and pointing 
to the connexion with England as the 
only safeguard against an approaching 
tyranny, the most frightful ever con- 
templated — viz. that of the Popish 
priesthood, backed by a fierce demo- 
cracy. Resistance to tithes has been 
in some instances, of late, followed by 
resistance to rents; whilst the total 
abolition of tithes, the destruction of 
the Church, and the resumption of the 
lands held by Englishmen and Protes- 
tants, have been boldly proclaimed as 
the ends at which the agitators are 
aiming. All this seems at length to 
be slowly opening men’s eyes; and the 
power of the great Daniel is, apparent- 
ly, on the decline. His purity, which, 
by means not worth being here named, 
got over the charge of taking money 
for securing ex-Sheriff Raphael a seat 
in the House of Commons, is again 
assailed by a charge of receiving a pre- 
sent of one thousand pounds to advo- 
cate the cause of the Mill-owners 
against the Ten hours’ Bill: it was not 
enough to starve the Irish, lest he 
should spoil his trade by feeding them ; 
but it appears that all the horrors and 
dangers, religious, moral, social, and 
political, attending upon the present 
Factory System, were estimated. by 
him (if this charge be true) at just the 
value of a thousand pounds. Surely 
the Irish must be the most degraded 
people on earth, if they continue to 
follow such a leader. 

FrRaNce.— Marshal Clausel,and the 
army of Africa, have suffered a defeat 
before Constantina, the effects of which 
are found very injurious to the present 
ministry. The rage of the whole 
nation, at this stain on their military 
reputation, is just what might have 
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been expected from a people so vain 
of martial glory as the French. Yet 
the ministry, backed by the king, who 
has been profoundly called «* the Na- 
poleon of peace,” will probably be able, 
with some modifications, to withstand 
the attacks of their great opponent, 
Thiers, the late premier. “ Peace af 
any price,” seems to be the fixed de- 


seem cordially to agree with him in 
this. M. Thiersis all for mtervention 
in the affairs of Spain: but the king 
has determined that not a single 
French soldier shail pass the Pyre- 
nees; and therefore the present minis- 
try will most likely find their safety in 
the pacific policy of the king, and the 
niggardly economy of the deputies, in 


termination of Louis Philippe; and he — withholding “ the sinews of war.’ 


will support the present ministers, who 





UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 
TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 

Rev. J. Vane.—The late and present scholars of Mr. Walton’s school, Old Kent- 
road, lately met there for the purpose of presenting the Rev. John Vane, M.A. 
Chaplain of the House of Commons, with a timepiece, as a grateful acknowledgment 
of his zeal and anxiety for their welfare, and of his excellent and affectionate advice. 
The occasion selected was upon the annual distribution of the prizes. 

Rev. W. Suort.—An address, signed by twenty-two clergymen resident in the 
neighbourhood of Chippenham, has been presented to the Rev. William Short, M,A. 
late Student of Christ Church, expressive of their personal regard, and bearing 
testimony to the faithful manner in which he has for many years discharged the 
various public duties that have devolved on him. Mr. Short has left Chippenham, 
and is about to reside in London, where he has lately been presented to the parish 
of St. George the Martyr. 


Rev. C. Hornam.—The Rev. C. Hotham, M.A. Fellow of University College, 
having resigned the office of Librarian and Evening Preacher to the Hon. Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn; the learned counsel who are in the habit of attending the hall of 
that Society, in which the Rev. Gentleman has for the last ten years officiated as 
chaplain, have presented to him a piece of plate. 


Rev. H. Tuomrson.—A handsome salver of the value of sixty guineas, purchased 
by subscription, amongst the present and former pupils of the Rev. H. Thompson, 
has been presented to that gentleman on his retirement from the situation of second 
master of the grammar-school, Bury St. Edmunds, which he has so honourably and 


so ably filled for upwards of seventeen years. The presentation took place at his 
house in Northgate-street, and a great number of the subscribers were present. 


—__<————_ 


3aTH CuuRcH-or-ENGLAND Lay Association.—We have great pleasure in 
laying before our readers a document of no common interest— whether we regard its 
intrinsic value, or the nature of the circumstances under which it meets the public 
eye. The following is the Report of the Bath Church-of-England Lay Association, 
an institution of first-rate importance and utility. Of all plans hitherto devised for 
the conservation and maintenance of our beleaguered Church, we know none so 
effective as Lay Associations. The vulgar dissenting objection against the Clergy, 
that they only support their church for their own interest, can by no ingenuity of 
perversion apply here. The laity, at least as a body, can have no mercenary interest 
in the well-being of the Church ; their support can only be granted on the conviction 
that in the Chureh is treasured the sacred deposit of eternal truth—the everlasting 
welfare of generations of souls. The mere appearance of the laity in the field, 
organized in defence of their church, repels the calumny that the people are indif- 
ferent to the religion of the country, infuses confidence and vigour into the friends 
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of the Church, and strikes terror to the hearts of her foes. But these are by no 
means the only beneficial results. Standing in an independent position, the laity 
can enforce by argument those claims of the clergy, the concession of which is 
absolutely necessary to the peace and stability of the whole Church ;—claims which the 
clergy, although bound by duty to make, can never make without incurring sordid 
imputations from sordid men, while the necessity of magnifying their office renders 
them painfully arnt of appearing to exalt themselves. The laity, too, unfet- 
tered by local calls to religious objects, are free to the general defence of the Church 
in a manner that belongs not at least to the parochial clergy. The Lay Association 
of Bath has, however, already done much good. One of its zealous members has 
been mainly instrumental in creating a Church Building Association in the diocese 
of Bath and Wells, the subscriptions to which, in the course of about six months, 
have reached the sum of as many thousand pounds. ‘The attention of the laity has 
been powerfully called to the subject, and here we have the result. Another admirable 
institution is the Curates’ Fund for the Diocese of Bath and Wells, which has, we 
belieye, emanated from this Society, and which certainly has been eminently, recom- 
mended and supported by it. We are far from disapproving the Church Pastoral- 
Aid Society, which, judiciously administered, may prove a blessing of vast magnitude ; 
still we must acknowledge that the Curates’ Fund, an institution directed to the 
very same objects, seems better calculated, to attain them in a safe, orderly, and 
efficient manner. Such being the character of the Bath Church-of-England Lay 
Association, we wish it God-speed; and trust its holy flame may spread far and wide 
to enlighten and warm the hearts of our laity, and induce them to. cooperate in 
similar institutions all over the kingdom. 

SocieTY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE.—Ata public meeting held 
at Chichester, in the Council Chamber, on Tuesday, the 13th of December, the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester in the Chair, it was resolved— 

1,. That an Association be formed, to be called the Chichester Diocesan Asso- 
ciation in aid of the Foreign Translation Committee established by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Moved by the Dean of Chichester ; seconded by Rev. H. E. Manning ; 

2. That the Lord Bishop of the Diocese be requested to express his approval of 
the Association by consenting to become the President. 

Moved by the Archdeacon of Chichester ; seconded by Rev. G. Wells ; 

8. That the following noblemen, clergymen, and gentlemen, be requested to accept 
respectively the offices undernamed :—Vice-Presidents: Duke of Richmond, K.G.; 
Earl of Egremont ; the Dean of Chichester; Archdeacon of Chichester. Committee : 
All Clergymen being subscribers, W. S. Poyntz, Esq.; John Abel Smith, Esq.; 
Charles Baker, Esq.; Richard Prime, Esq.; C. Scrace Dickins, Esq.; Charles 
Shirley, Esq. Secretaries: Rev. J. S. Upton, Rev. H. E. Manning. Treasurer : 
Rev. R. Tredcroft, Auditor: William Gruggen, Esq. 

Moved by Rev. J. Tripp; seconded by Rev. W. G. Bayley; 

4. That this Meeting, deeply feeling the inefficiency of man in his own unaided 
strength to do any thing effectually in the service of God, desire in the outset of 
their endeayours to commend the furtherance and success of this and every christian 
work to his gracious help and favour; praying that this Association may be con- 
tinually prospered to the enlargement of Christ’s church, and to the glory of his 
great name. 

Moved by Rev. R. Tredcroft ; seconded by Rev. J. 8. Upton ; 

5. After these resolutions were adopted, thanks were given to the Mayor of 
Chichester for bis kindness in permitting the use of the Council Chamber ; and 
thanks being also respectfully offered to the Bishop for his lordship’s kind and able 
conduct in the chair, the meeting dissolved, 

Collected at the doors, 267. Annual Subscribers, 372, 


SatissuryY Diocesan Cuurcu-Buitpine AssocraTIon.-—At a numerotis 
meeting of the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, held at the Couneil Chamber, in 
Salisbury, to form this Association, on Tuesday, November 29, 1836, the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Shaftesbury in the Chair; the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :—~ 

Moved by Henry Charles Sturt, Esy., M.P.; seconded by Geo. Byre, Esq.; 
1. "That this Meeting is deeply impressed with a sense of the duty incumbent upon 
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members of the Church of England to provide, as far as possible, for all persons the 

means of attending the public worship of Almighty God, according to the rites of 
their own Church, 

Moved by the Very Rev. the Dean of Salisbury ; seconded by the Rev. T. 
Methuen; 

2. That this Meeting, anxious to effect this great object in the diocese of Salisbury, 
and duly sensible of the great assistance hitherto received by the counties of Wilts 
and Dorset from the “ Incorporated Society for promoting the Enlargement, 
Building, and Repairing of Churches and Chapels,” do now form a Diocesan 
Association, in union with, and in aid of, the Incorporated Society. 

[The Provisional Secretary was here desired to read the Laws and Regulations 
proposed to be adopted.] 

Moved by Major Olivier; seconded by the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Dorset ; 

3. That the Laws and Regulations now read be adopted for the government of 
the Association. 

Moved by the Venerable the Archdeacon of Wilts ; seconded by the Rev. 
H. Farr Yeatman; 

4. That this Meeting recommend to each Archidiaconal Committee, when formed, 
to hold a Meeting of the Committee within their several Archdeaconries, for the 
furtherance of the object of this Association. 

Moved by the Rev. Wm. Dalby ; seconded by W. B. Brodie, Esq. M.P. ; 

5. That the Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, and Right Honourable the 
Earl of Digby, Lords Lieutenant of the counties of Wilts and Dorset, having signitied 
their readiness to become joint Patrons of the Association; and the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese having accepted the office of President of the Asso- 
ciation; the thanks of this Meeting be offered to them on that account. 

Moved by J. Ravenhill, Esq. ; seconded by the Rev. R. S. Capell; 

6. That John Henry Jacob, Esq. be Treasurer; W. B. Brodie, Esq. M. P., 
G. Fort, Esq., and the Rev. J. Watts, be Auditors of the Association ; and that all 
Bankers in the counties of Wilts and Dorset be requested to receive donations and 
subscriptions at their several banks. 

Moved by the Rev. Carr Glynn; seconded by Ambrose Hussey, Esq. ; 

7. That the Rev. George Paulin Lowther be Secretary to the Association; and 
that the thanks of the Meeting be given to him for the pains he has taken in 
preparing the business of this day. 

Moved by the Rev. Newton Smart; seconded by the Rev. Francis Fulford ; 

8. That the thanks of this Meeting be cordially offered to the Mayor of Salisbury 
for the use of the Council Chamber on this occasion. 
SuAFTESBURY, Chairman. 

The Chairman having left the Chair ; 

Moved by the Hon. and Rey. Canon Bouverie ; seconded by the Rev. J. Watts ; 

9. That the sincere and grateful thanks of this Meeting be given to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Shaftesbury, for his kindness in taking the chair, and for 
the able manner in which he has conducted the business of the day. 

Subscriptions previously advertised :— Donations, 24267. Annual Subscriptions, 


1162. Gs. — 


Tue Cuurcu is CaNApa.—The papers from Canada state, that there had been 
an important meeting in St. James’s Church, Toronto, on the 5th of November, the 
objects of which were to promote the interests of religion, and the increased efficiency 
of the Established Church; and among other resolutions adopted by the thirty 
Clergymen and others there assembled, there were, Ist, the advantage that would 
result from the division of the diocese of Quebec, and the necessity of a bishop for 
Upper Canada; and, 2d, the propriety of an annual convocation. The meeting 
also took into consideration the adoption of measures, Ist, to promote the education 
of young men for the ministry; 2d, the encouragement and support of missions ; 
3d, the formation of a fund for the benefit of the widows of Clergymen ; 4th, the 
establishment of a paper, or miscellany of religious intelligence, in connexion with 
the Church of England. An address was also voted to the Governor, Sir F. Head, 
on his appointment, and imploring his powerful protection in behalf of the rights 
ind privileges of the Chureh as by law established, In reply, his Excellency gave 
assurance of “ the regard and attachment he naturally entertained for the Clergy of 
he Established Church in Upper Canida,” 
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WORCESTER PETITION, 


“The humble Petition of the undersigned Inhabitants of the City and County of 

Worcester, to the Honourable the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England 

“ Showeth,—That whereas we have observed that it has been proposed, by means 
of a Bill unavoidably postponed during the last session, but which it is the declared 
intention of the Government again to bring forward at the next session of Parlia- 
ment, that power should be vested in your Honourable Board to receive the revenues 
of certain Ecclesiastical Offices hereafter to be suppressed, and to appropriate the 
same to spiritual purposes in such manner and to such places as in the judgment of 
your Honourable Board shall seem most adapted to the furtherance of the objects 
for which your Honourable Board was appointed —your petitioners beg most respect- 
fully to express a very earnest hope that the revenues which may arise from the 
suppression of ecclesiastical offices within the diocese of Worcester, will not be 
transferred to other and distant parts of the kingdom until the spiritual wants of the 
said diocese shall (as far as these funds will permit) be supplied. And your peti- 
tioners are led to entertain this hope from the fact, that in the city of Worcester 
alone (from the revenues of the cathedral church of which city a considerable 
sum ® will hereafter be placed at the disposal of your Board) there are ten livings, 
of which three only have houses of residence, and three only an annual income 
amounting to 200/.; and that within the diocese of Worcester there are numerous 
livings with an average population of nearly 5,000 persons, whose joint average 
income does not exceed 120/., and where there is no house of residence. On these 
grounds your petitioners humbly pray that no funds arising from the suppression of 
ecclesiastical offices in the diocese of Worcester (after due provision made for 
those places from which those funds are locally derived) may be, in any way, 
alienated, until the just claims and pressing wants of that diocese be supplied.— 
And your petitioners, &c.”’ 


Tue Dean AND Cuaprer or Canterbury have addressed a powerfully-written 
memorial to the Church Commissioners, against the contemplated alterations in 
chapters and other cathedral bodies. The memorial concludes—“ To sum up our 
wishes:—We claim a right to the disposal of our own revenues, and of our own 
patronage; we deprecate reduction of number; and we eutreat that, in the disposal 
of patronage, we may not, as ecclesiastical patrons, be subjected to any exclusive 
restrictions.” 

Ciry or Lonpon Scuooi.—At the election of two Masters for the City of London 
School, Milk-street, Cheapside, by the Aldermen and Common Council, the candi- 
dates were, for Head Master—the Rev. John Allen Giles, M.A. and late Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; the Rev. Richard Wilson, M.A. and late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge; and the Rev. John Sherren Brewer, M.A. of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. For Second Master—Robert Pitt Edkins, M.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge; the Rev. William Webster, B.A. Queen's College, Cambridge ; and 
the Rev. T. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. At the close of the poll, the numbers were :— 
Head Master: for Mr. Giles, 99; Mr. Wilson, 91; Mr. Brewer, 21. Second 
Master: for Mr. Edkins, 107; Mr. Webster, 93; Mr. Cockayne, 11. The six 
candidates were nomina(ed by the Professors of King’s College, London, and the 
London University. 


SocieTY FOR PROMOTING CuRtsTIAN KNowLenGe.—The total number of works 
of every class circulated during the past year amounts to two millions, four hundred 
and seventy-five thousand, one hundred and seventy-two! of these 186,974 are 


Bibles and Testaments, and 192,082 Prayer Books. The income of the Society, 
we are happy to say, has during the year amounted to 80,392/. 8s., an increase of 
more than 7000/. upon the receipts of the year preceding. 





* We believe that a sim amounting to nearly 4000/. per annum will eventually 
acerue from the proposed suppression of stalls in our Cathedval. 
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Liperatity or His Most Gracious Masesty.—The Rev. Richard S. Brooke has 
received from his Majesty the King a donation of 100/., in answer to an application 
made by him in behalf of the Kingston Episcopal Mariners’ Church. 


LIBERALITY OF THE DEAN AND CHAPTER OF ELy.—We are happy to hear that 
the Dean and Chapter of Ely have most liberally subscribed 1004 towards the re- 
building of St, Andrew's Church, Cambridge. 


University or Durnam.—The two Scholarships announced as open to public 
competition, have been adjudged to C. F. Holmes and H. W. Watson; the former a 
pupil of Dr. Cowan, of the Grange, Sunderland; the latter a grandson of the late 
Bishop of Llandaff. Another Scholarship, open to all students of the second year, 
was adjudged to R. Raikes. Messrs. Hodgson and Brooksbank (of the Grammar 
School, Durham,) were at the same time admitted as Scholars. 


SusscrirTions ror Dissentina Cuapers.—lIt is affirmed, (but who believes 
it?) that the Dissenters, emulating the example set by the Bishop of London and 
the subscribers to the Metropolitan Church Fund, are about to erect no less than 
fifty new Chapels in the destitute parts of London, and that the subscription for this 
purpose already exceeds 60,000/ ;—and that among the list of contributors are several 
London merchants for 1000/. each. 


ORDINATIONS.— 1836. 


By the Lord Bishop of Winchester, December 11. 
DEACONS. 


Degree. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


Name 
Conrell, James . 
Hamond, William . 
Hoste, George Charles 
Hue, Clement Berkeley . 
Jones, Charles Keysall 
Stephens, Richard . 


(let. dim.) 


B.A. 
PRIESTS. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
_ A. 


Austen, George 

Comyn, Henry « ‘ 

Dewar, Edward Henry . 

Fowler, William Strode. . .. . « 
Giles, John Allen . 
Hankinson, Edward F. E. 
Hai wood, Charles Earle 
Jackson, Charles . iS oi Hy 
Smyth, George Watson. . . -. ~~ - Bz 
Terry, Stephen . B. 


(let. dim.) 


B.A. 
B.A. 
A. 
3. A. 


B.C.L. 


College 
Balliol 
Jesus 
Caius 
Trinity 
Downing 
Magdalen Hall 


St. John’s 
Exeter 
Exeter 


Trinity 


Corpus Christi 
Trinity 

Oriel 

St. John’s 
Trinity 
Trinity 


By the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


DEACONS. 
B.A. 
M,A. 
M.A. 


Ashworth, John Ashworth 
Bagot, Lewis Francis . 
Barnes, Ralph . . 

Bertie, Henry William 
Brancker, Thomas 

Briscoe, Thomas 
Cholmeley, John Montague. 
Davies, Edward William Lewis 
Dudding, Horatio Nelson 
Fereday, John . . 
Harris, Charles Amyand. 
Hill, Edward 

Hussey, William Law 
Liddell, Henry George 


B.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 


S.C.L. 


Christ Church 
All Souls’ 
Christ Church 
All Souls’ 
Wacham 
Jesus 
Magdalen 
Jesus 

Exeter 

W orcester 

All Souls’ 
Christ Church 
Christ Church 
Christ Church 


University. 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
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Name. 
Morrell, George Kidd. 
Newman, Thomas Hardy 
Palmer, William ‘ 
Payne, Richard 
Payne, Peter Samuel Henry 
Poole, William James. 
Talmage, John Mayow 
Williams, Henry Blackstone 


Blackall, Henry 

Coxe, Henry James Farrington 
Dalton, Charles Browne. 
Dayman, Edward Arthur 
Heming, Henry . .. « 
James, Thomas 


Degree. 


8 C.L. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


PRIESTS. 


Johnson, George Henry Sache veut 


Levy, Thomas Bailey 
Marshall, Francis James . 
Smith, William 

Thorpe, Charles 


M.A. 


M.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


College. 
St. John’s 
Magdalen 
Magdalen 
New 
Balliol 
Jesus 
Christ Church 
New 


Christ Chureh 
St. John’s 
Wadham 
Exeter 

St. John’s 
Christ Church 
Queen's 
Queen’s 

New 

Christ Church 
Magdalen Hall 


University. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 

Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 


By the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, December 18. 
DEACONS. 


Crowther, Henry 

Eland, Henry George 
Jones, John Price . 
Robertson, James Craigie 
Stead, Samuel . 


Cockin, William 

Dolphin, Walker John 
Goldhawk, Thomas Woods . 
Haygarth, John Sayer 
Hicks, James. . : 
Hohler, Frederick W illiam ‘ 
Jones, Francis . 

Medwin, Thomas Rea 
Rashdall, Robert . 

Shute, Hardwicke 

Simons, Nicholas . . . « 
Stackhouse, Alfred . .- 
Thomas, Richard James Francis 


(/et. dim.) 


(let. dim.) 
(let. dim.) 


(let. dim.) 


B.A. 
B.A. 


PRIESTS. 


(let. dim ) 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
S.C.L. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A, 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
S.C.L. 


St. David's 
Magdalen Hall 
St. David’s 
Trinity 
Brasennose 


Brasennose 
Magdalen Hall 
Worcester 
Trinity 

Oriel 

Trinity 

Oriel 
Worcester 
Corpus Christi 
Pembroke 
Christ’s 
Lincoln 
Christ Church 


By the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, December 18. 
DEACONS. 


Bury, William . ° 
Colton, Charles W illiam ‘ 
Day, William . 
Hutton, Michael 


Jarvis, Charles Macquarie George 


Overton, Thomas . 
Timins, John Henry . 
Turnor, Algernon . 
Walker, Josiah 


Champnes, Charles John 
Cumberlege, Samuel Francis. 
Fawssett, John ats oS 
Hand, Henry George . 


St. John’s 
Queen’s 
Merton 
Catharine Hall 
Pembroke Hall 
St. John’s 


Trinity 


Trinity 


. Trinity Hall 


“PRIESTS. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 


St. Albans Hall 
Christ’s 

Jesus 

King’s 


Lampeter 
Oxford 
Lampeter 
Cambridge 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Cambridge 
Oxford 

Oxford 

Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Oxford 

Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
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Name. 
Hill, Benjamin . : 
Johnstone, Charles William Joseph 5% 
Mayhew, William . ‘ + (let. dim. ) 
Pulteney, Richard Thomas Pulteney & re -1¢ 
Rese, Hyla Belden . oc 5 050 © © 
Scott, Frederick Thomas oe 
Simpson, William Hirst . . . . . 
Smith, Boteler Chernocke 
Sonders, Henry 
Stothert, William 
Waters, William Roe : 
Wilson, William 


(let, dim.) 


(let. dim.) 


Degree College 

B.A. Trinity 

B.A. Emmanuel 

B.A. Trinity 
Trinity 
Clare Hall 
Worcester 
St. John’s 

. Trinity Hall 

Trinity 

St. John’s 

Corpus Christi 

St. Peter's 


os 
am Ps 
Sd dd 


ePPrer 
> > >! 


C.L. 


By the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 
DEACONS. 


Cameron; Jonathan Henry Lovatt 
Dickinson, Henry Strahan . 
Jenkins, John Horner 

Holley, John 

Macauley, Samuel Herrick . 


Stnekheeee, Jobn 2. os 0 + ot ev MiNe 


White, Robert More . 


M.A. Trinity 

M.A. Trinity 

B.A. Trinity 

B.A. St. Peter’s 
B.A. Jesus 

B.A, Catharine Hall 
B.A. St. Peter’s 


PRIESTS. 


Barber, Richard 
Berrington, John . ‘ 
Clarke, Elisha Lorenzo . 
Dearsley, William H. 
Garrett, John Fisher . 
Richardson, Harling . 
Stoneham, Thomson . 
Wise, Joseph 


St. John’s 
B St. John’s 
B Trinity 
B.A. Sidney Sussex 
B. Queen’s 
B.A. Trinity 
B.A. St. Peter’s 


M.A. St. Peter’s 


By the Lord Bishop of Worcester. 
DEACONS. 


Hughes, Robert Edward 
Shirley, Arthur George Sewallis 


New Inn Hall 
Christ Church 


B.A. 
M.A. 


By the Lord Bishop of Ely. 


DEACONS 


Adams, William C. 
Arden, Henry C. . 
Bond, John. . 
Bond, John B. 
Boutell, C. . . 
Brown, Eben. C. 
Carlyon, Philip 
Cerjat, Henry S. 
Chapman, John 
Chapman, Thomas 
Dennys, Nicholas B. . 
Eyre, E. . 

Fellowes, Charles . > 
Gwilt, Robert . : 
Henniker, Hon. W. C 
Herring, William H. . 
James, Edward 
Lewis, Edward S 


Balliol 
Trinity 
Exeter 
University 
St. John’s 
.L. Trinity Hall 
Emmanuel 
St. John’s 
St. John’s 
St. Peter’s 
Queen’s 
Merton 

St. John’s 
Caius 

.A. St. John’s 
Trinity 

St. John’s 
Christ Church 


DS OS OS Be De PB Be 
rarer Er PP EPe rer: 


_ 
= 


Unewersity 
Dublin 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Oxford 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
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Name. 
Love, John Henry 
Willett, Wilmer . 
Wright, Walter W. . 


Barlow, Geamme «+ eee © 6 
Clarke, Charles 
Cooper, Robert . 
Dashwood, Charles J. 
Fennell, Alfred . . 
Gilbert, Henry R. 
Greville, A. . ° 
King, John . 

Hoare, Edward . 
Norgate, Louis A. 
Platten, Thomas P. 
Sia. Fs « ¢ 

St. John, E. . 
Theobald, J. M. . 
Windham, Robert C. 


PRIESTS. 


Degree 
B.A. 
B.A. 
S.C.L. 


College. 
Corpus Christi 
Magdalen Hall 
Caius 


University. 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 

Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxtord 


. Sidney Sussex 
Trinity 
St. Peter’s 
Corpus Christi 
Queen’s 
Emmanuel 
St. Peter’s 
St. Alban Hall 
Trinity 
Corpus Christi 
Emmanuel 
Pembroke 
. Downing 
Jesus 
Brasennose 


CT dod abel ckabedel: 
POPS PP bP >>: 


— 
w 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. 
£ 

121 

124 
55 


769 


* 400 


240 
344 
194 
211 
203 
168 
87 
266 
200 

* 500 
260 
131 
143 
102 
115 


. Goodshaw 

Lapley 

NormantonTemple, 
Chesterfield 

. Avening 

{ Howe with 


Allen, E. B. 
Bewsher, James . 
Bromehead, R. 
Brooke, R. . 
Cooper, Be Little Poringland 
. St. Helen’s 

. Lamerton 

. Willington 

. Chebsea 

. Cantley 
Chalbery 
Oakmoor 


Furnival, J. 
Fursdon, E. 
Gape, C. 
Garnett, R. . 
Gilbert, H. R. 
Harington, J. M.. 


Hendrickson, W. . 
Hughes, R. E. . Compton Winyates 
with I'ysoe 


Johnson, J.H. . Tilshead 


: . § Warham cum 
Keppell, Hon. T. ' ttc 
Keppell, Hon. E. Longford 
Knight, J. { Heytesbury with 


Knook 
Lloyd, C. . . . Bettws Bledrws 
Marsh, J. R. . 


. Brimington 
Ness, Edward. . Wyken 
Norgate, L, A, 82 


. Bylaugh 
Ollivant, A. D.D. Kerry 330 
Overton, C.  . . Clapham, near Settle 135 
Pigot, T. . Blymhill 560 
Putsey, W. . . Stanton-on-the-Wolds109 
Russell, J. . . «. Jacobstone 201 
Ryland, W. D. . Hinton with Steyne 343 


Shirley, W. A, . Whiston 868 


Stratford-under-the 
Stonhouse, A. 4 Castle 


, 80 


Net Value. County. 


Diocese. Patron. 


Chester Vicar of Whalley 


Stafford L.& C. F. Swinfen, Esq. 
Derby L.&C. Miss Lord 

Gloster Glos.§-Brist, Own presentation 
Norfolk Norwich Mrs. Jane Wheler 


Trustees 

J.H. Tremayne, Esq. 
Earl of Scarborough 
D. & C. of Lichfield 
W.A, Gilbert, Esq. 
Earl of Pembroke 
Rector of Cheadle 
Marq. of Northamp, 
Lord Chancellor 

T. W. Coke, Esq. 
T. W. Coke, Esq. 


Dean of Salisbury 


Lanc. 


Lancaster Chester 
Devon Exeter 
Lincoln Lincoln 
Stafford L. & C. 
Norfolk Norwich 
Dorset Sarum 


Stafford L. & C, 
Warwick Worc. 
Wilts Salisb. 
Norfolk Norwich 
Derby L. &C. 
Wilts Pec. of 


Cardigan St.David'’sBp. of St. David’s 
Derby L. &C. Vicar of Chesterfield 
Warwick L.& C. Earl Crayen 
Norfolk Norwich { tombe, Begs 
and others 
Montgom.St. David’sBp. of St. David's 
York Chester Bp. of Chester 
Stafford L. & C. Earl of Bradford 
Nott. York Rev. T. Rando'ph 
Devon Exeter C. F. Burton, Esq. 
Northam. Peterboro’ Earl Spencer 
York ; Lord Howard of 
ork York 


Effingham 
D. & C. of Salisbury 


Wilts Salisb. 
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Name. 


. Denston 


Suttaby, W. L. 
St. Peter 


Walters, N. 
Whipham, T. 
Wilson, E. C. . 
Wright, H. E.. 


. Ideford 
{ Crosby 


. Litten 


Preferment. 


Ravensworth 


Diocese. Patron 


Net Value. County. 


Suffulk Norwich W. Pigott, Esq. 
Marquess Exeter 
W.E. Heywood,Esq. 
Westm. Hon. F. G. Howard 
Somerset B. & W. Preb. in Wells Cath. 


51 


Stamford Lincoln 


with All Saints 


Devon Exeter 


Carlisle 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Arthur, J. 


Brown, T. . 
Jones, Evans 


Colan 
St. Neots 


. Odiham 
Ord, Craven Mary de 
Pryce, John 
Sayer, J. 


Symonds, R. 


E. D.D. Billesdon 


Thomas, 
Noke 
a 

. Peter 


Turner, E. 


Wilkinson, T. C. 


Williams, P. B. Llsavug 


Williams, D. 
Wood, T. 
Woodward, G. 


Youle, A. 


. Litton 


Grove 


Name. 
Algar, J. 
Allen, J. 
Barker, H. 
Bourke, J... 
Buckeridge, G. 
Burgess, R. 
Burnell, S.. 
Chattoe, R. 
Dodgson, Cc. 
Eden, R. oth 
Francis, H. R. 


Gepp, G. E. ° ; 


Gwiligm, RB... . . + © 
Heap, H. . 

Henniker, Hea: & Rev. W. C. 
Hughes,— . 

Kidd, J. T. D. 

Law, R. V. 

Lear, F. 

Major, J. R. 

Meiklejohn, —. 

Patterson, T. . 


- Tideswell 


in Lincoln 
. Bettws 
. Arlingham 
. Hinton Waldrist 


i 
(ai 


Skeffington 


All Saints 
Llanberris 
. Leysdown 


- Maresfield 
West Retford 


163 
163 
109 
537 


bis 


211 
193 
370 
27 


Cornwall Exeter Bp. of Exeter 
Hunts Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Derby P. of D. & C. of Lich. 
Hants Winches. Ch, of Salisb. Ch. 


Lincoln Preb.'in Linc. Cath. 


Montgom.St. AsaphBp. of St. Asaph 

Gloster Gloster Mrs. Hodges 

Berks Salisb. I. L. Symonds, Esq. 
a 7 § Rev. H. Green 

4 oF Liecestes Lincoln ? T.R. Davenport, Esq 

90 Oxford Oxford 


Duke of Marlboro’ 
163 Lincoln Lincoln Earl Winchelsea 


431 Stamford Lincoln Marquis of Exeter 


166 

152 } 
187 
265 
389 Sussex 
364 ) Notts. 
155 Notts, 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Appointment. 

Rural Dean of the Deanery of Frome. 

Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Chichester. 

Minor Canonry in Bristol Cathedral. 

Domestic Chaplain to Earl Mayo. 

Mastership of St. John’s Hospital, Lichfield. 

Domestic Chaplain to Lord Monson. 

Second Mastership of the Kensington Grammar Schoo! 

Curacy of Whickham. 

Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

Head Mastership of Camberwell Collegiate School. 

Principal of Kingston College, Hull. 

Head Mastership of Free Grammar School, at Ashbourn, 

Derbyshire. 

Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Harrowby, 

Commissary within the Diocese of Ripon. 

Domestic Chaplain to Lord Henniker. 

Curacy of Compton Wynniatt, with Tyssoe. 

Third Classical Master of Great Yarmouth Gram. 

Rural Dean in the Deanery of Malmsbury. 

Archdeacon of Sarum. 

Chaplain to the Bishop of Chichester. 


Chaplain to the East India Company, Bengal. 
Rural Dean within the Deanery of Potterne. 


Wigford, Lincoln 


Carnarv. Bangor Bp. of Bangor 


Somerset B.& W. Preb. in Wells Cath. 
I.of Sheppy Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Chich. Lord Gage. 

York Corp. of E. Retford 
York A. H. Eyre, Esq. 


Schovl . 
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Naz 
Putsey, W. 
Rankin, ¥. 
Shirley, —. 
Smith, J. 


There. 3% cckHi- duileaD 


Ware, Joseph . 


4 ppoiniment 


Curacy of Settrington, near Malton. 

Domestic Chaplain to Lord de Saumarez. 

Curacy of Eatihgton, 

Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Camperdown. 

First Archdeacon of Bristol. 
prises the City and Deanery of Bristol, and the Deaneries 
of Hawkesbury, Cirencester, and Fairford. 

Assistant Minister of Christ Church, Leeds. 


This, Archdeaconry com- 


OBITUARY. 


Name. 
Atkinson, R. 
Hinde, P. R. V. 
Lawson, J.. . 
Russell, Sir R. 
Savill, T. 


G. 


Appointment or Re 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Seniov Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Armston Cottage. 
Faculty Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
East Hill, Colchester. 


rdence. 


OXFORD. 


In consequence of a communication 
from the Delegates of the Press to the 
buard of Heads of Houses and Proctors, 
stating the wish of the Delegates to place 
at the disposal of the University an 
annual sum of money, being a surplus of 
that required for the expenses of the 
University Press, it was proposed and 
agreed, in a Convocation, that such sum 
should be accepted, and applied to the 
general fund of the University. At the 
same time, a proposition was made to take 
off a small annual tax, known by the 
name of the ‘‘ Convocation Tax ;” but, in 
the opinion of the majority of the mem- 
bers of Convocation present, the con- 
tinuance of the tax in question was 
considered to be advisable. 


The Rev. John Keble, M.A. late Fellow 
of Oriel College, has been unanimously 
re-elected Professor of Poetry, on the 
foundation of Henry Birkhead, Esq. D.C.L. 

The Rev. Dr. Symons, Warden of 
Wadham College, has been nominated, 
(and the nomination approved) to be a Com- 
missioner of the Market, in the room of the 
Rev. Dr. Bull, of Christ Church, resigned. 


DEGREES CONFERKRED. 
DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. Joseph Cooke, Magdalen Hall. 
BACHELORS IN DIVINITY, 
Rev. Joseph Cooke, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. F, C. Plumptre, Master of Univer- 
sity Coll. 
BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 
R. W. Higgs, Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
Frederick Thomas Pratt, St. John’s Coll. 
(by commutation ) 
VOL XIX. NO. I. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Kev. Thomas Turner, Exeter Coll. 
Rev. F. Bowcher Wright, Queen’s Coll. 
Samuel Bradshaw, Brasennose Coll. 
Rev. John Vincent, Worcester Coll. “ 
John T. H. Peter, Fell. of Merton Coll. 
Rev. G. B. Moore, Ch. Ch. Grand Comp. 
Joseph J. Alphonsus Brown, Univer. Coll. 
Rev. P.H. Symonds, St. Edmund Hall. 
P. Donnithorne Dayman, Balliot Coll. 
Frederick T. Pratt, St. John’s Coll. incor- 
porated from Trinity Coll. Cambridge. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
T.H. Whitaker, Exeter Coll. Grand Comp. 
Thomas Fisher, Exeter Coll. 
John Warren, Exeter Coll. 
Charles Mordaunt, New Inn Hall. 
Edward Titley, New Inn Hall. 
Martin J. Green, Scholar of Lincoln Colt. 
W. Talmadge, Exhibitioner of Lincoln Coll. 
John B. Philips, All Souls’ Coll. 
Arthur Roberts, Magdalen Coll. 
Richard William Church, Wadham Coll. 
Ferdinand Vigors, Trinity Coll. 
Henry Rawlinson, St. John’s Coll. 
Richard Fitz-Gerald, Exeter Coll. 
Robert Pennyman Hull, Brasennose Coll. 
John William Roberts, Jesus Coll. 
Edward Evans, Jesus Coll. 
G. D. Wheeler, Scholar of Wadham Coll. 
Johu Eveleigh Wyndham, Oriel Coll. 
Robert William Keate, Christ Church. 
TownsHEND's ExutsiTions,— Weave 
received the following communication from 
G. W. Counsel, Esq. :—George Towns- 
hend, in 1633, gave, by his will, two 
perpetual Exhibitions for the support ‘of 
two Exhibitioners for eight years to Pem- 
broke College, Oxford—the election’ to 
be in the Mayor, six senior aldermen 
bh 








66 





of Gloucester, and the chief schoolmaster 
of the chief school for the time being. 
(One exhibitioner is now elected every 
four years.) It is contended, that by the 
Municipal Act, the right of nomination of 
the Exhibitioners is taken from the Mayor, 
six senior aldermen, and the chief sclool- 
master of the chief school, and that the 

vested in the trustees of 

the 
in answer to which it may be 


same is now 
charities for 
Gloucester 
observed, that ‘Townshend’s donation is 
not a charity, but merely a bequest for 
the advancement of learning. The school 
of St. Mary de Crypt, to which Towns- 
hend’s Exhibitions are supposed, although 
erroneously, to be attached, is not acharity 
school, but merely, as stated in the will of 
the founder, John Coke, and in the deed 
of his widow Dame Joan Coke, “ a con- 
tinual free school of grammar for the eru- 
dition of ail children and scholars as shall 
and will at any time come and resort to the 
said school.’’—Grammar Schools, according 
to Locke, Johnson, and other philologists, 
are schools in which the learned languages 
are grammatically taught. The different 
courts of law and equity have always so 
determined. In charity schools the learned 
languages are not taught; it is, therefore, 
evident, that the school of St. Mary de 
Crypt is not a charity school, any more 
than that at Eton, or even the Colleges at 
Oxford or Cambridge. In the year 1683 
(the date of Townshend's bequest) charity 
schools were not known in England; they 
were first set up in 1688, with a view of 
defeating the pernicious effects of the 
seminaries established by the papists in 
the time of James II. ‘ The chief 
schoolmaster of the chief school for the 
time being ” cannot apply to the school of 
St. Mary de Crypt, as there never was 
but one schoolmaster, and but one school ; 
whereas, at the College school, which was 
of royal foundation in the time of Henry 
VIII., there always have been an upper 
and a lower school, and upper and 
lower schoolmasters; and, although the 
chief or upper master of this school may 
never have claimed his right of voting for 
an exhibitioner, yet, as the school belongs 
to the cathedral, it is apprehended such 
right is not, on that account, extinct, but 
may now be exercised. The maxim, 
**nullum tempus occurrit Regi," and which 
applies {to the Church, holds good in the 
present case ; for, by the act of 9th 


city and borough cof 


George III., limiting the power of the 
crown, as far as relates to lands, to 60 
years, “all franchises and liberties belong- 
ing to the king” are excepted. At a 
meeting of the Council of Gloucester, held 
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lately, the above document was exhibited 
by Alderman Counsel, and ordered to be 
entered on the minutes. 

BALLIOL COLLEGE, 

Mr. Lewis W. Owen, B.A., has been 
elected Prubationer Fellow on the Blundell 
or Tiverton foundation in Balliol College, 
in the room of the Rev. Samuel Walker, 
M.A. Mr. Arthur H. Clough, of Rugby 
School, and Mr. Stafford H. Northcote, of 


Balliol College, have also been elected 
Scholars of that Society. Mr. Clough 


was also elected to Mr. Edgecombe’s Ex- 
g 
hibition. 





CHRIST CHURCH. 

Messrs. Gray, Page, and Smith, from 
St. Peter’s College, Westminster, and 
Messrs. Marsden, Ridley, Brown, Corbett, 
Cooke, and Buckland,Commoners of Christ 
Church, have been elected students of Christ 
Church. 

CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE. 

Mr. Edward Marshall, and Mr. Eger- 
ton John Hensley, both Scholars of Corpus 
Christi College, have been admitted Pro- 
bationer Fellows of that Society. 

ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE. 

Mr. Francis Hessey, Scholar of St 
John’s College, has been elected to a Law 
Fellowship in that Society, vacant by the 
death of Jerome William Knapp, Esq. 
D.C.L. aa 

LINCOLN COLLEGE, 

Messrs. Robert Ornsby, from Durham 
School, and John Percival Frye, Com- 
moners of Lincoln College, have been 
elected Exhibitioners of that Society, on 
the foundation of Lord Crewe. 





NEW COLLEGE. 

Mr. William David Hall, Scholar of 
New College, has been admitied an Actual 
Fellow of that Society. Mr. George Croke 
Rowden, from Winchester, has been 
admitted to a Fellowship of New College, 
as of kin to the Founder, vacant by the 
marriage of the Rev. William Blackston 
Lee, M.A. —— 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 

Mr. Robert Rashleigh Duke, of Exeter 
College, and Mr. Charles Kilshaw Dean, of 
Queen's College, have been elected Ex- 
hibitioners of Queen’s College, on Sir 
Francis Bricgeman’s foundation. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

A Fellowship is vacant on the Founda- 

tion of Sir Simon Bennet, confined to those 


who are, or have been, scholars on that 
foundation. 
A Fellowship is also vacant on the 























foundation of William of Durham, with a 
preference, ceteris paribus, to “ persons 
born in the parts nearest to Durham.” 

The election to both these Fellowships 
will be held on Saturday, February 4th. 
Candidates are required to present, in per- 
son, to the Master, the usual certificates, on 
or before Saturday, the 28th of January. 

Mr. William Fishburn Donkin, B.A. 
Scholar of University College, bas been 
elected Fellow, on the Percy foundation ; 
and Mr. George Mellish, Scholar of Uni- 
versity, has also been elected Fellow, on 
the Bennet foundation, of that Society. 





WINCHESTER COLLEGE, 

In consequence of an exchange of pro- 
perty having taken place between the 
Dean and Chapter, and the Warden and 
Fellows of Winchester, an entire new range 
of buildings is about to be erected for the 
accommodation of the Scholars of that an- 
cient establishment. The College has 
agreed to appropriate 5000/. to this pur- 
pose, and the remainder is expected to be 
made up by subscription 
W ykehamists, 


among the 


WORCESTER COLLEGE, 

John Fereday, B.A. Scholar of Woreesier 
College, on the foundation of Dr. James 
Finney, has been elected Actual Fellow of 
that Society. 





ASHMOLFAN SOCIETY, Nov. 25. 

Rev. J. W. Lockwood, M. A. Christ 
Church; Rev. W. Henry Egerton, M.A. 
Fellow of Brasennose College; William 
Reade, M.A. Queen’s College; Osborne 
Gordon, B.A. Student of Christ Church ; 
William Sheppard, B.A. Fellow of Oriel 
College; and John A. Ashworth, B. A. 
Christ Church; were elected members. 

Dr. Daunbeny gave an account of the 
observations which he bad made on several 
thermal waters, in Germany, this autumn, 
and noticed the recent discoveries of Ehren- 
burg, respecting the existence of infusoria 
in chalybeate springs, as well as in a fossil 
state in various recks 

He also exhibited some artificial mi- 
nerals, which he had received from Pro- 
fessor Mitscherlich, of Berlin, and a new 
apparatus for the analysis of organic bodies, 
invented by Liebig. 

He noticed also the observations on the 
earth’s temperature, carried on at Brussels, 
by Professor Quetelet, and gave an account 
of the public spirited exertions of M. Van- 
dermaelin, of the same city, who devotes 
his time and fortune to the gratuitous in- 
struction of his fellow-citizens, and has 
brought together, for their improvement, a 
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very extensive collection of specimens in all 
branches of natural history. 

Dr. Buckland read a letter from Mr. 
Cross, of Somersetshire, detailing some 
recent experiments, 

The phenomena of shooting stars having 
been mentioned at a former meeting, and 
it havivg been then suggested, that the 
University policemen would probably make 
1 memorandum of any which might be 
observed by them, application was made 
to the Superintendent, who immediately 
undertook the commission, Nov, 12. was 
a cloudy night, and no unusual number 
was seen, excepting from four to six onthe 
morning of the 14th, when so many were 
shooting in different directions, that it was 
impossi' le to note them individually. 

Dec. 23.—The Very Rev. the Dean of 
Hereford; the Rev. F. Morris, M.A. of 
Worcester College; aud Piers Caiveley 
Claughton, M.A. of University College; 
were elecicd members. 

A paper was read by Professor Powell, 
entitled, “On Canse and Effect.” The 
ohject of this paper was chiefly to ex- 
amine the metaphysical question, relative 
to the nature of the connexion subsisting 
between physical causes, and their effects, 
which has been differently viewed; one 
school contending that the whole is nothing 
more thap the invariable sequence of one 
fact upon another; the other maintaining a 
necessary connexion, or efficient causation 
between them. The author of this paper 
ends, that this efficient causation is 
nothing more than what results from the 
circumstance, that what we term the cause 
is always a more general fact, or law, of 
which the effect is only a particular case 


nt 





co 


or species. 

A specimen of bog butter, from, a peat 
moss in Lancashire, found by Mr, Shep- 
pard, of Oriel, was exhibited. 

A plate of iron, from a woman’s stays, 
which had been struck by lightning, was 
sent to the meeting, by Dr. Kidd, The 
electric fluid had entered it whilst on, the 
person of the individual, who bad, never- 
theless, escaped uninjured. A. notch, was 
caused in the plate, by the destruction of a 
portion of the metal, at the point at which 
the lightning had eutered it, and; there 
were signs of fusion in the contiguous parts. 
The extremity of the plate, nearest to. the 
part affected by the lightning, was, ren- 
dered distinctly magnetic. 

The existence of fossil infusoria, in a 
specimen brought by Dr. Daubeny, from 
Bohemia, was demonstrated to the Society, 
by the aid of a powerful microscope, lent 
for the purpose by Dr. Kidd. 

An instrument was shown, invented by 
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Mr, Sturgeon, for multiplying the effect of 
feeble voltaic currents, so as to render them 
sensible tothe touch ; and also Mr. Marsh’s 
new and elegant contrivance for detecting 
sinall portions of arsenic. 

The Secretary announced, that the Prin- 
cipal of Magdalen Hall had accepted the 


office of President; Mr. Twiss, of Univer 
sity College, that of Treasurer ; and Mr. 
Hill, of Christ Church, that of Secretary, 
for the ensuing year; aud that, in future, 
the meetings of the Society will be held on 
the Monday, instead of the Friday, even- 
ings, as heretofore. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


There will be congregations on the 
following days of the ensuing Lent 
term :— 

Saturday, Jan. 21, (A.B. Commence- 
ment), at ten 

Wednesday, Feb. 1, at eleven. 

Wednesday, Feb. 8, ateleven. (Ash 
Wednesday 

Wednesday, Feb. 22, at eleven. 

Friday, March 10, (A M. I[uceptors 
it ten 

Friday,March 17, (end of term) at ten. 

The following Graces have passed the 
Senate :— 

To confirm the Report of the Library 
Syndicate, dated Noy. 24, 1836. 

“To appoint Dr. Archdall a Syndic of 
the Press. 

‘To affix the Seal to a Patent appoint- 
ing John William Parker University 
Printer. 

To authorize the late Vice-Chancellor 
to pay out of the Fitzwilliam Fund the 
sum of 3497.7s. 9d., being the consider- 
ation money for the Redemption of 
11, Land Tax on the site purchased of 
St. Peter's College for the Museum. 

‘To authorize the payment of 
232/. 9s. 1d. to the Plumian Professor, 
in conformity with the Regulations 
adopted Feb, 27, 1829; the receipts of 
the Plumian Professorship in the last 
year having amounted to 2671. 10s. 11d. 

Two Graces were proposed at the 
same congregation ; one to authorize 
a grant of 3002 from the University 
chest, in aid of the subscription for 
building new churches in London ; the 
other to authorize a grant of 50/. for 
the rebuilding of St. Andrew's church 
in this town; both of which passed 
the Black-hood honse, and were re- 
jected in the White-hood house by a 
small majority. 

At the same congregation a Grace 
passed the Senate to confirm the 
following Report respecting thie 
New Library, and it states: — That 
thev have conferred with Mr. Cock- 
erell, “as to the probable cost of the 
buildings to be erected in the first in- 
stance ;’’ and that Mr. Cockerell states 
t to be his professional opinion, « 


further consideration of his plans, 
that, regard being had to the prices of 
building materials at the time of send- 
ing in the design, the portion of it, 
which is marked in his drawings (sec 
portfolio, No. 5), as proposed for 
immediate execution, and which com 
prehends all the accommodation imme- 
diately required by the instructions, 
might be built and prepared for th 
reception of its fittings for a sum not 

exceeding 25,0001. 

\ Grace recently ‘passed the Senate, 
to confirm the following Report ; with 
the understanding that the 5th and 6th 
recommendations are not to take effect 
until the end of the ensuing Lent term, 
unless the Professor of Anatomy shall, 
before that time, report to the Vice 
Chancellor that the necessary arrange- 
ment of the collection has been com- 
pleted : 

The Syndicate appvinted for the pur- 
pose of drawing up and submitting 
to the Senate such Regulations as 
may be thought best for the future 
management and care of the Macart- 
ney Collection and Anatomical Pre- 
parations, beg leave to recommend 
1. That the Macartney Collection, 

together with the preparations previ- 

ously in the possession of the Unive: 
sity, be keptinthe Anatomical Museum, 
and be under the care and superinten- 
dence of the Professor of Anatomy. 

2. That an assistant to work under 
the orders of the Professor of Anatomy 
be appointed in the usual manner of 
appointing university officers, viz. by 
nomination and election, and be re- 
movable by the Vice-Chancellor, for 
misconduct or incompetency 

3. That the assistant be in attend- 
ance at all times when the Regiu: 
Professor of Physic and the Professo: 
of Anatomy severally lecture ; and also 
every day, with the exception of Sun 
days, Christmas day, and Good Friday, 
during the hours hereinafter specified ; 
and further for such portions of time, 
between the hours of eight in the 
morning and five in the afternoon, as 
the Professor of Anatomy shall re 
jnire 
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4, That the museum be at all times 
open to the Regius Professor of Physic ; 
and that it be part of the assistant’s 
duty to carry into the lecture-room, 
and re-place in the museum, such pre- 
parations as may be required by the 
Regius Professor of Physic for the il- 
lustration of his lectures. 

5. That the museum be open to all 
other Professors of 
Natural Science, to Doctors and Bache- 
lors of Physic, and to all Students at- 
tending the lectures of the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Physic, the Professor of 
Anatomy, or any of the above described 
Professors, from eleven to twelve 
every day, with the exception of Sun 
days, Christmas day, and Good Friday, 
as before mentioned. 

6. That the museum be open to all 
graduates, and to visitors introduced 
by any member of the senate, from two 
till three on ‘Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays. 

7. That on some day, previous to the 
first of November, in the Michaelmas 
term in each year, to be fixed on by the 
Vice-Chancellor, the museum be in- 
spected by the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Regius Professor of Physic, and one 
other inspector to be nominated by the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

8. That the duties of the inspectors 
be to examine and compare with the 
catalogue, the number and condition 
of the preparations and specimens, and 
to report thereon to the Senate 

9, That the assistant appointed as 
above be required to take care that all 
the schools and lecture-rooms in the 
botanic garden be kept clean and in 
order, and that the fires and stoves be 
lighted in due time, and properly at- 
tended to. 

10. That the salary of the assistant 
be LZ. Is. per week, to be paid by the 
Vice-Chancellor out of the common 
chest; and that such assistant be not 
allowed to accept any gratuity from 
persons visiting the museum. 

The Syndicate appointed March 2, 
1836, and re-appointed July 2, 1836, 
‘*to consider whether any and what 
alterations may be made in the Previous 
Examination, and in the Examination 
for Bachelor of Arts’ Degrees,” have 
submitted for the approbation of the 
Senate the following 
PLAN FOR THE PREVIOUS EXAMINATION, 
[The Reg 


which are now in force ar 


ulations which differ from those 


asterisk. 
That the sub 


? 
| 
j 


Medicine or of 


nation shall be one of the font Gospels 
in the original Greek, Paley’s Evidences 
of Christianity, one of the Greek and 
one of the Latin Classics. 

2. That the appointment of the par- 
ticular Gospel, and in regard to the 
classical subjects, the appointment both 
of the authors and of the portions of 
their works which it may be expedient to 
select, shall rest with the Vice-Chancel- 
lor fer the time being, the three Regius 
Professors of Divinity, Civil Law, and 
Physic, the Regius Professor of Greek, 
and the Public Orator (provided that 
not more than two of them are mem- 
bers of the same college): upon this 
clear understanding, that in the exer- 
cise of the powers thus to be vested in 
them, they shall so limit the examina- 
that every one who is to be ex- 
amined may be reasonably expected to 
show a competent knowledge of all the 


subject 


tion, 


3. That in case three or more of 
those to whom the appointment of the 
subjects of examination has been as- 
signed shall belong to the same college, 
deputies for any number exceeding two 
shall be appointed, every year, by a 
grace of the senate. 

t. That every person when examined 
shall be required: (1) to translate 
some portion of each ot the subjects 
appointed as aforesaid; (2) to construe 
and explain passages of the same ; aud 
(3) to answer printed questions re- 
lating to the Evidences of Christi- 
anity 

5. That previously to the commence- 
ment of the Examination, the Examiners 
shall prepare an alphabetical list of all 
the persons to be examined, and divide 
them into equal portions, according to 
the number of days of examination; 
and that they shall send a copy of such 
list to the Prelector of each college, 
notifying the day on which each of the 
persons to be examined belonging to 
that college shall be required to attend 
the Examination. 

6. That the examination shall begin 
on the Monday in the week before: the 
end of the Lent term in each year, 

7. That each of the persons to be 
examined shall be required to attend 
from 8 till ll in the morning,and from 
12 till3 in the afternoon on the day 
of which he has previously received 
notice. 

8. That the persons to be examined 
each day shall be formed into two divi- 
sions; that each of these divisions 
shall be examined in the Greek subject 
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by two of the Examiners, and in the 
Latin subject by the other two during 
the morning; and that the Greek Tes- 
tament and Paley's Evidences shall be 
the subjects of examination in the 
afternoon. 

9. That the days of Examination shall 
be Monday,Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Sa urday, in the first week, 
and Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, in the following week. 

10, That the persons under exami- 
nation shall be employed in translating 
the passages or answering the printed 
questions proposed, each individual 
being called upon in turn during the 
time of examination, to construe and 
explain passages of the appointed sub- 
jects. 

*il. That the examination of each 
individual shall be concluded in one 
day, and that the result shall be notified 
as soon as conveniently may be to the 
Prelector of each college. 

*12. That every Undergraduate shall 
be required to attend the Examination 
in the Lent term of the year next but 
one after that in which he has kept his 
first term. 

13. That two classes (each of them 
arranged alphabetically) shall be formed 
out of those examined—the first con- 
sisting cf those who have passed their 
examination with credit—and the se- 
cond, of those to whom the Examiners 
have only not refused their certiticate of 
approval. 

*i4. That in case any one shall be 
prevented by illness, or any other sufli- 
cient cause, from atteuding the proper 
Examination of his year, a certificate of 
such illness or other cause shall be 
submitted by the Tutor of his College 
to the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors 
tor the time being for their approbation 
in writing. 

15. That if any one shall absent him- 
self from the proper Examination of 
his year, without the written approval 
of the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, 
he shall not be allowed the Lent term 
of that year. 

* 16, That there shall be a second Ex- 
amination in the same subjects, and by 
the same Examiners, commencing on 
the second Monday in the Michaelmas 
term of each year, for those who have 
been absent with the approval of the 
Vice-Chancellor and Proctors from the 
preceding Lent Examination, and for 
those who have not been approved by 
the Examiners at that Examination. 

*17. That these who shall not have 
been approved at either the Lent o1 


October Examination of their year, or 
who shall have been absent from both 
those Examinations, shall be required 
to attend the Lent Examination of the 
following year, subject to the same 
conditions as before ; and that no de- 
gree of B.A., M.B., or LL B., shall be 
grauted, unless a certificate be present- 
ed to the Caput, showing that the can 
didate for such degree has passed, to 
the satisfaction of the Examiners, some 
one of these Examinations. 

18. That public notice of the sub- 
jects of examination in each year shail 
be issued in the first week of the Lent 
term of the year preceding 

*19. That in every year, at the first 
congregation after the 10th day of Oc- 
tober, the Senate shall elect four Ex- 
aminers, (who shall be members of the 
Senate, and nominated by the several 
colleges according to the cycle of Proc- 
tors and Taxors,) to conduct the Lent 
and October Examinations of the suc- 
ceeding year. 

20. That each of the Examiners shall 
receive 20/. from the university chest. 

*21. That two of the Proctors’ men 
shall be in attendance each day on the 
Examiners. 

22. That the foregoing regulations 
shall not interfere with the composi 
tion between the University and King’s 
College. 

23. That the first Examination under 
these Regulations take place in the 
Lent term of 1837. 


PRIZE SUBJECTS. 





‘The Vice-Chancellor has issued the 
following notice :— 

i, The Most Noble Marquis Camden, 
Chancellor, being pleased to give an- 
nually athird gold medal for the en- 
couragement of English Poetry, to such 
resident Undergraduate as shall com- 
pose the best Ode, or the best Poem in 
heroic verse: the subject for the pre- 
sent year is 

The Conflagration of Rome in the reign 
of Nero. 

N.B. These exercises are to be sent 
in to the Vice-Chancellor on or before 
March $1, 1837; and are not to exceed 
two hundred lines in length. 

Il. The Representatives in Parlia- 
ment for this University being pleased 
to give annually, 

(1) Two Prizes of fifteen guineas 

each, for the encouragement of 
Latin Prose Composition, to 
be open to all Bachelors of 
Arts, without distinction of 














years, who are not of sufficient 
standing to take the Degree of 
Master of Arts ; and, 

2) ‘lwo other Prizes of fifteen gui- 
neas each, to be open to all 
Undergraduates, who shall have 
resided not less than seven 
terms, at the time when the 
exercises are to be sent in ; 

The subjects for the present year are, 

(1) For the Bachelors, 

Quenam be nefic ia Acaden ia, qualis 
nosira est constitutione ac forma, ad 
rempublicam afferat ? 

For the Undergraduates, 

Uirumque tempus consulas, um anti- 
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quius, ut cognoscas, quid optimum 
JSuerit ; tum recentius, ut notes, quid 
JSuerit aptissimum. 

N.B.—The exercises are to be sent 
in on or before April 30, 1837. 

III. Sir William Browne having be- 
queathed three gold medals, value five 
guineas each, to such resident Under- 
graduates as shall compose, 

(1) The best Greek Ode in imitation 

of Sappho; 

(2) The best Latin Ode in imitation 

of Horace; 
The best Greek Epigram after 
\ the model of the Authologia, 
3) and 
tue best Latin Epigram after 
the model of Martial ; 
The subjects for the present year are, 
(1) For the Greek Ode, 
Ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior at- 
que os 
Magna sonaturum, des nominis hujus 
honorem. 
2) For the Latin Ode, 
Newtonus. 
(3) For the Greek Epigram, 
Nil fuit unquam 
Sic impar sibi. 
(4) For the Latin Epigram, 
Proximus sum egomet mihi. 

N.B.—The exercises are to be sent 
in on or before April 30, 1837. The 
Greek Ode is not to exceed twenty-five, 
and the Latin Ode thirty stanzas. 

‘The Greek Ode may be accompanied 
by a literal Latin prose version. 

IV. The Porson Prize is the interest 
of 400/. stock, to be annually employed 
in the purchase of one or more Greek 
books, to be given to such resident 
Undergraduate as shall make the best 
translation of a proposed passage in 
Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Massinger, or 
Beaumont and Fletcher, into Greek 
verse. 
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The subject for the present year is, 
Shakspeare, King Lear, Act iii. Scene 
2.—The speech of King Lear, omitting 
the intervening passages, by which. its 
continuity is broken: beginning— 
Blow winds, and crack your cheehs ! 
rage ! blow! 
And ending— 


Iam aman 
More sinned against than sinning. 


N.B. The metre to be Tragicum Iam- 
bicum Trimetrum Acatalecticum. ‘These 
exercises are to be accentuated, and 
accompanied by a literal Latin prose 
version; and are to be sent in on or 
before April 30, 1837. 

All the above exercises are to be sent 
in to the Vice-Chancellor privately ; 
each is to have some motto prefixed ; 
and to be accompanied by a_ paper 
sealed up, with the same motto on the 
outside; which paper is to enclose 
another folded ap, having the candi- 
date’s name and college written within. 


The papers containing the names of 


those candidates who may not succeed, 
will be destroyed unopened. Any can- 
didate is at liberty to send in his exer- 
cise printed or lithographed. No prize 
will be given to any candidate who 
has not, at the time for sending in the 
exercises, resided one term at the 
least. 


The Rev. George Peacock, M.A. Fel- 
low and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, has been appointed Lowndean 
Professor of Astronomy, in the room 
of the late Rev. W. Lax. 





DEGREES CONFERRED. 
HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS, 
William Thomas Spencer Wentworth 

Fitzwilliam, (Viscount Milton), son 
of Earl Fitzwilliam, Trinity Coll. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev. J. Cobham Bush, Pembroke Coll. 

Rev. Geo. Goodenough Lynn, Christ’s 

Coll. Comp. 

Rev. John Robert Page, Queen’s Coll. 

Rev. F. A. Glover, St. Peter's Coll. 

Rev. Charles F. Childe, Emmanuel Coll. 

Rey. W. K. Groves, Christ’s Coll. 
BACHELOR IN PHYSIC. 

Thomas Willis, Caius Coll. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

James Ramsay Akers, Caius Coll. 

William K. Fraser, ‘Trinity Coll, 

John A. W. Harper, Trinity Coll. 












MARRIAGES. 


At Shrivenham, Berks, the Rev. Thos. 
Mills, Rector of Stretton, Suffolk, to 
the Hon. Elizabeth Frances Barrington, 
daughter of the late, and sister of the 
present, Viscount Barrington. 

At St. Nicholas, Warwick, the Rev. 
Claudius Sandys, M.A. of Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and of Boughton, 
Northamptenshire, to Helen Sophia, 
daughter of the late H. Bury, Esq. 

The Rev. James Mulligan, of Moira, to 
Mary, only daughter of John M‘Cullock, 
Esq. of Larne, Ireland. 

At Bauchurst, Hants, the Rev. Richard 
Pole, M.A. of Balliol College, second son 
of Sir Peter Pole, Bart. to Elizabeth, 
daughter of R. Elmhirst, Esq. of Clea- 
thorpe, Lincolnshire. 

At Stoke-upon-Trent, the Rev. R. 
Wanstall, B.A. of St. Edmund Hall, 
Curate of Walton-upon-Trent, Derby- 
shire, to Lucilla, youngest daughter of 
the late Chas. Cotterill, Esq. of Cannock. 

The Rev. Adam Fitch, M.A. Curate of 
Cottenham, to Harriet, second daughter 
of Robert Ivatt, Esq. of the same place. 

The Rev. John Williamson, of Elyria, 
Ohio, North America, to Maria, daugh- 
ter of Edward James, Esq. of Bristol. 

The Rev. Thomas Bryer, to Jane, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. Edw. 
Hickman, of Handsworth. 

The Rev. F. R. Raines, Perpetual 
Curate of Milnrow Chapel, Lancashire, 
to Honora, eldest daughter of the lat 
J. Beswicke, sq. of Pike House, near 
Rochdale. 

At Clonberg, Ireland, the Rev. Dawson 
Massy, to Frances, daughter of the late 
Hon. Eyre Massy, and relict of R. 
Sadlier, Esq. of Tipperary. 

At Easton, Thomas George Corbett, 
Esq. of Elsham Hall, M. A. and late 
Gentleman Commoner of Christ Church, 
to Lady Mary Noel Beauclerk, sister of 
his Grace the Duke of St. Alban’s. 

At North Ferriby, the Rev. John 
Mendham, M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, 
and of Clophill, Bedfordshire, only son 
of John Mendham, Esq. of Richmond, 
Surrey, to Sophia, daughter of the late 
Charles Turner, Esq. of North Ferriby, 
Yorkshire. 

At Axbridge, Somerset, by the Rev. 
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the Warden of Wadham, the Rev. Francis 
Jeune, D.C.L. Fellow of Pembroke Col- 
, and Head Master of King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham, to Margaret Dyne, 
only child of Henry Symons, Esq. of 
Axbridge. 

The Rev. Nicholas Belfield Dennys, 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to 
Mary Anne, eldest daughter of James 
Martin, Esq. of Porchester. 

The Rev. G. B. Coulter, Officiating 
Minister of Frankford, Ireland, to Jane, 
eldest daughter of Mr. John Smith, of 








Castleblaney. 

At Walcot Church, Bath, the Rev. 
William Kynaston Groves, M.A. of 
Chelsea, to Jane Sarah, relict of Wm 
Daniel, Esq. Grosvenor-place, Bath, and 
youngest daughter of the late Thomas 
Harding, Esq. of Bristol. 

At Bromley, Kent, the Rev. R. S. 
Robson, M.A. Incumbent of Rawcliffe, 
Yorkshire, to Jane, daughter of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Hutchinson, of Wold-Newton, 
¥ ork. 

BIRTHS. 

The lady of the Rev. Arthur Pear- 
son, Rector of Springfield, Essex, of a 
daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. W. H. Bathurst, 
Rector of Barwick in Elmet, Yorkshire, 
of a son. 

The lady of the Rev. W. Clive, of a son, 
still-born. 

At Gateshead, the lady of the Rev. M. 
Plummer, of a son. 

At the Vicarage, Old Sodbury, Glou- 
cestershire, the lady of the Rev. T. J. 
Blofe ld, ot a son. 

At Nuffield Rectory, the lady of the 
Rev. T. W. Hopkins, of a daughter. 

At the Rectory, Quainton, Bucks, the 
lady of the Rev. E. N. Young, of a 
daughter. 

The Jady of the Rev. Henry Thursby, 
M.A. of Oriel College, and of Harrowden 
House, Northamptonshire, of a daughter, 
which survived its birth only a few mi- 
nutes, 

At the Vicarage House, Charlzrove, 
the lady of the Rev. R. F. Laurence, of 
a son. 

The lady of the Rev. Evan Nepean, of 


a son. 
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